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our very soles out, fulfilled his agreement to the letter. 
Sant did he relent from stimulating the horses to their full speed. " 
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LINGER NOT LONG. 


Lrvcer not long!—Home is not home without thee ; 
Its dearest tokens only make me mourn. 
Oh! let its memory, like a chain about thee, 
Gently compel, and hasten thy return. 
Linger not long. 


Linger not long!—Though crowds should woo thy staying, 
Bethink thee—can the mirth of friends, though dear, 
Compensate for the grief thy long delaying 
Costs the poor heart that sighs to have thee here ? 
Linger not long. 


Linger not long! —How shall I watch thy coming, 
As evening's shadows stretch o’er moor and fell! 
When the wild bee hath ceased her weary humming, 

And silence hangs on all things like a spell! 
Linger not long. 


How shall I watch for thee when fears grow stronger, 
As night grows dark and darker on the hill! 
How shall I weep, when I can watch no longer! 


Oh! art thou absent ?—Art thou absent sull? 
Linger not long. 


Yet I should grieve not, though the eye that seeth me 
Gazeth through tears that make its splendour dull ; 

For oh! 1 sometimes fear, when thou art with me, 
My cup of happiness is all too full. 

Linger not long. 

Haste, haste thee home unto thy mountain dwelling! 
Haste as a bird unto its peaceful nest! 

Haste, as a skiff, when tempests wild are swelling, 


Flies to its haven of secured rest. 
Linger not long. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A PAIR OF TOP BOOTS. 


Part the Second. 


BY JOHN ST. HUGH MILLS. 


* The soul secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger and defies its point.” 

From change of circumstance, we now endured the mortification 

{adorning the little bandy legs of a superannuated post-boy at the 
George Inn, Hounslow Heath. With body carelessly reclined 

wainst the corner-post of the stable-yard, and crossed feet, which he 
kent in constant motion, much to our annoyance, the old boy cast 
asheep’s eye toward the great metropolis, and occasionally the re- 
verse way, anticipating, with a degree of restlessness, the approach 
{ some carriage requiring fresh horses. At Jength one was visible 
in the distance, with four horses, rattling along at ful! gallop, coming 
rom London. 

“Now, then,—bring out first two pair, and don’t come the un- 


letaker’s move '” ho!lowed he, pulling a large bell which, swinging | 


and fro, created much bustle among the helpers, hostlers, and 
sable-boys. Before the horses could be brought from their stalls, 
welegant dark chariot dashed up to the entrance. The riders of 
¢reeking animals jumped instantly from their saddles—the groom 
athe ramble sprung from his seat—and the flushed countenance 
fahandsome military looking young man simultaneously popped 
self out of the window of the carriage 

*“ Quick—quick !” exclaimed he. 

“Tn less than no time, sir,” replied our wearer. 

“ Clap on them traces, old butter-thumbs, or I'll spoil yer beauty,” 
slowed the groom. 

“Your veels vants vatering vastly, there all on a smoke,” squeak- 


ed an infantine post-boy, grinning and pointing to the steaming | 


ules, in consequence of the friction 

* How long are you going to be '” 
man. “T never witnessed such a set of idle awkward scamps in all 
my life.”” 

“Ob, Charles! if we should be overtaken,” 
mnate voice from an invisible quarter. 

“For heaven's sake, do not Emily. 
nconsistently,” replied the irritated Charles. 
‘ton—how long are you going to be !” 


exclaimed an effe- 


I shall go mad if you talk so 
“I repeat my ques- | 


* All right, sir,” replied the servant, touching his hat and jumping | 


ato his seat. 

Away we went at furious speed, a bargain having been quickly 
tuck between the attendant and the riders that they were to go at 
‘all gallop the whole of the stage, for two sovereigns each above the | 





impatiently asked the gentle- 


Not an in- i 


“Keep them on the stretch, like fiddle-strings,” he cried to his 
partner on the leaders. ** We'll make ‘em fly’—and fly we did, 
with a swiftness only to be equalled by that of a Canadian patriot 

We had proceeded about two miles on the road, and were des- 
cending a steep hill, when one of the pole-chains snapped. Our 
wearer made known the accident to the rider before him—with 
consummate skill twisted the vehicle on to the edge of a bank, and, 
checking the horses, he succeeded in stopping the carriage without 
any material damage. Charles, speechless with excitement, jumped 
pulled his hair with regardless destruction to its luxuriant 
beauty, stamped passionately the ground, and at length managed to 
— ** What had occurred?” * Chain broke,” was the laconick 
reply 

** What shall we do! 
from the chariot. 
| Emily, you'll certainly drive me mad if you persist in such in- 
| consistent observations,” 
rection, willing, but incapable, to render the smallest assistance, 
from his extreme anxiety to proceed. ‘ Never mind that. There, 
that willdo. Make haste. I'm convinced that I shall do some- 
thing desperate directly,” were among his continued, brief, excla- 


| out, 


What shall we do!” exclaimed the voice 


said Charles, skipping about in every di- 


mations. 
* Who's got any string,” 
“ Here, take these,” replied Charles, offering his silk suspenders 
** They an’t no use,” said the interrogator. 
** Perhaps this will do,” tearing off, and offering a skirt of his coat 
“Nor that neither, sir; but we'll manage it without your un- 


inquired our master 


dressing yourself.”’ 
“I'm fainting, Charles—I'w fainting—I'm certain I shall faint,’ 
} screamed the voice from the inside of the carriage 
“ Emily, you will drive me mad if you persist in such inconsistent 
exclamations, 
the carriage door. 
** What dreadful accident has occurred to you, dear Charles 
at your coat, 
“ Emily, my angel, don’t refer to such a tale.’ 
“ Get in, sir—get in. Here they come, by St 
the servant, pushing his master unceremoniously into the chariot 
«“ Who—when—where ' 
we—.” Boys, 
through the next gate before that carriage on the top of the hill 


* again replied Charles, in a tone of despair, going to 


' Look 
love.” 


. “ : 
George,” said 


Let me see—gracious me—what shall 
ride for your lives. A hundred pounds if you get 


Gio 


on—go on.” Such were the orders of Charles, who appeared al- 
most frantick, at seeing a phaeton galloping toward them at full 
speed, not more than a mile distant 


‘** How shall we escape, dear Charles 


’ 


Do tell me, love,” en- 
treated Emily. 

“ You will certainly drive me mad, Emily, if—. Go on—give it 

them—that’s it—he gains upon us—stop on the other side of the 
ig Do you hear '” hollowed Charles. 
* Ay, ay, sir. All right,”’ was the reply. 

On rushed the horses at a reckless speed, the riders using their best 
means to reach the gate, which was now in sight, about half a mile 
off. The carriage in pursuit was also being propelled at an inor- 
dinate pace down the hill, rolling from side to side, momentarily in 
danger of being upset. Standing up might be seen a fine old gen- 
| tleman, with locks as white as the driven snow, looking through a 
glass at the chariot he was chasing with so much evident determi- 
|| nation of capture. Now and then he would encourage his postil- 
lions to increase their pace, if possible, with fresh tempting bribes ; 
holding in his hand a purse well filled with gold, and jingling the 
pieces to the gratified riders, who urged their horses forward to the 
| utmost stretch of their power. 

“We shall catch them, ha, ha, ha!” laughed the old fellow 
** The piratical rascal, I shall hook him,” said he, as he plainly saw 
| that he was gaining upon the pursued at every stride. 

In a few seconds we reached the desired gate, and stopped as 


aes 


suddenly as our impetus would permit ; but, yards before the car- 
riage could be brought up, Charles and his servant leaped upon the 

| ground ; the former, seizing the turnpike-man by the throat, said, 
“* Give me the key of the gate, or I'll strangle you on the spot.’ 

| ‘Spare me, sir—spare me—I've a wife and thirteen helpless 
babies,” exclaimed the terrified turnpike-man. 

|“ Where's the key.” 

“« There it is, sir—lI've a wife and—" 

|| Bang went the gate, which prevented the remainder of the sen- 

|, tence from being heard, and the key being turned by Charles, it 
afforded no slight obstacle to his pursuer. After performing this 
politick feat so completely to their satisfaction, Charles and his 


regular charge. What post-boy would not ride eight miles for two | servant hasteued to their respective seats, and on dashed the car- 
‘overeigns as hard as he could go? Not one in the united kingdom. | } riage at its former rate. Scarcely had it proceeded one hundred | 
Our master rode the wheel-horses, and, careless of the pole rubbing | | yards when the phaeton arrived at the obstructing barrier. | 


shouted the postillions. ‘* Gate—you scoundrel, | 


“* Gate—gate,” 


open that gate !" bawled the old gentleman, in a terrifick voice. 


* T’otherone’s stole the key—and I can’t 
toll.keeper 


»”’ replied the astonished 
Phen I'll be the death of vou—vou villain.” 

* Oh, dear me, what shall [ do! I've a wife and thirteen small chil- 
dren. One kills me if I wont—t’other if I don’t,” exclaimed the 
turnpike-man, with * unshed tears swimming in his eyes.” 

* I fear it’s no go,” suggested one of the riders 

* The cunning rascal. Justas he was within my grasp, to escape 
me!” exclaimed the old gentleman, with indescribable vexation. 
* But I'll have him yet. Which is the fastest horse 

* This is the clipper, and no mistake,” replied one of the postil- 
lions, dismounting 


* Shorten the stirrups 
There,” 


leap !’ 


Give me your whip. Now your spurs. 
said the old fellow, climbing into the saddle. “ Will he 


* He'll éry, sir, if you put him at it stiff,” was the reply 
The old gentleman tightened his rein, turned his horse’s head 
toward the hedge on the road-side, and driving the inexperienced 
animal forward, had the greatest difficulty in saving himself from 
being thrown a somerset over the horse's head, which, from mo- 
lves of selt-preservation, prudently declined the jump, much to the 
amusement of the postillions, who apparently enjoyed the courage 
of the ancient equestrian. 

* He wont do it,” 
exertion 


said the old gentleman, breathless with 


was 
Again the reluctant horse was urged to 
perform a part totally out of his line ; 


** Give him another trial, sir, I'll tip him a Aunt from behind,” 
the encouraging remark 
and the promised hint being 
given, in the shape of a severe lash from a whip, he half-scrambled, 
half-tumbled, through the brambles into the ditch on the opposite 
side, and after a great deal of splashing on his part, and holding on 
by the mane and pummel! of the saddle by the rider, they completed 
a landing into the field, which feat was vociferously applauded by 
the laughing postillions. The old gentleman proceeded a few yards 
on the side of the ditch, then again the animal was required to try 
a leap at which he did not evince so great an aversion. ‘The horse 
all his life, and finding himself on the turf, 
contrary to all inclination, he, with an equal disposition to that of a 


had been on the road 


fish seeking tts native element, sprung with superiour agility over 


both dich and hedge, regaining his long-used road on the other side 


of the locked gate. The postillions cheered—the turnpike-man 


grumbled, in an under-tone, something about, 


“evading a toll was 


against the law,” and the old gentleman dashed along in pursuit of 


the fugitives. Away he rattled as fast as the horse could go, which 


evidently caught some of the enthusiasm of his rider; for, in the 


whole course of his posting career, he never before evinced such 
energy and good.will on any occasion. 
It’s all over with as,” 


“Oh, dear me sighed Charles, as he 


caught a glimpse of the chasing horseman. ‘* Who could imagine 


that"he would be so desperate 


* Charles, love. Oh! do tell me what you mean ?” 
Emily 

“ Mean,” * T mean, my angel, that 
the governour will overtake us in Jess than three minutes,” 


Oh! 


entreated 


repeated he with emphasis 


“I'm fainting Charles, dear de tell me how we shall 


escape ! 
** Escape is impossible, and although, Emily, you are a dove, 
you have not 


ales ' See, there he comes on horseback 


wings 
Oh! that the brute would tumble down 

“ Charles, recollect, sir, that brute is my father,” replied Emily 
with offended dignity 

** | meant the horse, not the rider, dear.” 

“If the horse fell so must the rider, [ suppose ; and, perhaps, 
then he might be——,” and a flood of tears interrupted the comple- 
tion of the sentence 

* Stop, stop—pull up—it’s no use proceeding—we must be over- 
taken,’ hollowed Charles 

The post-boys obeved the mandate by reining in their foaming 
steeds, and bringing the carriage to a sudden stop. 
with a melancholy 
with anything but pleasurable sensations, a 


“Now for a pretty scene,” said Charles, 
visage, anticipating, 
mecting with the governour, who, in a few seconds, likewise came 
to a terminus of his gallop breathless at the side of the carriage 
Large drops of perspiration trickled down the rubicund countenance 
of the excited old gentleman, as he sternly gazed upon his daughter 
and the abashed Charles. There was a long pause gnd silence with 
all parties, as if each was afraid to break it; at length the old gen- 
tleman said, in a voice trembling with deep emotion, 
* Emily, did I deserve this—I who have been always so kind and 
|| indulgent to you '" 
| ** Allow me, sir,” replied Charles, in a tone and manner of the 
|| greatest respect, ‘ to explain this affair, and take upon myself the 
" blame, who alone am really answerable, for its imprudence, to say 
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the least of it. I acquainted you with the reciprocal feelings of at- 
tachment existing between your daughter and myself candidly, and 
without the slightest hesitation or concealment of my prospects and 
present situation in life, which admitted of no objections, entreating 
your consent to our union, as I belheved there existed no reasonable 
s! the 


iould never become 





Your reply was, that Emily 





obstacle 
wife of a soldier, fur more reasons than their proverbially being dis 
sipated and extravagant, which was quite sufficiently objectionable 
for your withholding your consent. I endeavoured to prevail over 
your, as it appeared to me, fallacious denial of my wish fruitlessly, 
and therefore, with great difficulty, persuaded Emily, as my only 
alternative, to become mine without your consent. We endeavoured 
to succeed in our resolve to become united, and were on the road 
to—— 
“ The deuse, sir!” 

“ Pray forgive us, papa,” said Emily, with such a pretty bewitch- 
ing manner, that no father, however hard-hearted, could have re- 
fused. The governour, however, was not too hasty in overlooking 
such a serious piece of insubordination as an attempt at a runaway 
match. He frowned sternly, though a smile would, notwithstanding 
his endeavours to suppress 11, steal upon his lips, as he called them 
‘“< two rascals !"’ and added, ** you thought to escape me with your 
manceuvres, but I was too much for you—old as | am—you scamps.” 
* Ves, sir,’ added Charles, * I admit that I did all in my power 


to succeed in my plan; but—— 


replied the old gentleman with great 


* T beat you with mine,” 
apparent gratilication at his signal success 

The horses were recovering from their over-exertions, their pant- 
ing sides were subsiding into quietude—the riders, standing within 
a few yards of the carriage, wiping the heat-drops from their fore 
heads, and the dust from us, looking with much curiosity at the 
group who were more deeply concerned in the matter than them- 
selves, when the old gentleman, taking the hand of Emily, placed it 
in that of her lover, and said, * | forgive you from my heart. I was 
wrong with my silly objection, and you, Charles, in bemg so very 
hasty. You cannot say, however, but that my plan beat yours, and 
that Emily will be your wife with my consent 

The road was retraced, and we accompanied as happy a trio as 


ever took ** hasty ste ps ” 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY, 


THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER AND THE JUDGE. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


lr was t 
memories of the mighty past 
rlowingly than a present glory. 


he land of poetry and song—the land peopled with the 
the land over which the shadows of 


a long renown rested more g It was 
beautiful Italy; the air, like a sweet odour, was to the senses as soft 
} 
ie 


thoughts are to the mind, or tender feelings to the heart, breathing 
seyenity and peace. That sweet air swept balmily over the worn 
brow of an invalid, giving to the pallid hue of his countenance the 
first faint dawn of returning health. 

The eye of the invalid was fixed on the dark characters of a book 
in cumbrous binding and massive clasps, which the Roxburgh Club 
would now consider an invaluable black-letter; and so absorbed was 
he in its perusal, that he heard not the approaching steps of visiters, 


ons. 


until the sound of their greetings roused him from his medita 
ler visiter, 


“The saints have you in their keeping!” said his el a 
man whose brow bore traces of age, though time had dealt lemently 


with him. 

“The dear Madonna bless you!’ ejaculated his other visiter, a 
young girl with the large flashing eye, the pure oval face, and the 
classick contour of Ltaly. 

The invalid bowed Ins head to each of these salutations. 
said the lder visiter, 


* And now,” merchant, for such was the ¢ 


“that your wounds are healing, and your strength returning, may 
we not inquire of your kin and country ” 

\ slight Mush passed over the pale face of the sick man; he was 
silent for a moment, as if communing with himself, and then re 
f the lowest rank.” 


t 


plied, “Tam of England, and a soldier, albeit o 
“Of England!’ hastily responded the merchant, 
of hereick England!" He crossed himself devoutly, and started back 
as if afraid of contamination 
“T may not deny home and country,” replied the soldier, mild 
“ But I shall incur the church's censure for harbouring thee !° « 
claimed the merchant; “ thou knowest not what pains and penalties 


“of England! 





V 
\ 
' 


may be mine for doing thee this servic 
° ! 


“Then let me forth,” replied the soldier; you have been to me the 


good Samaritan, and I would not requite you evil; let me go on my 
way, and may the blessing of heaven be upon you in the hour of 
your own need !” 

‘Nay, nay, I said not so. Thou hast not yet strength for the 





travel, and, besides, England was once the bnehtest jewel in our 
holy father’s crown, and she might reconcile herself again; but I 
fear me she will not, for your master, Henry, is a violent, hot-blooded 
man, and he hath torn away the kingdom from apostolick care 
Know you not that your land is under interdict, and that 1, asa true 
son of holy mother church, ought not now to be changing words 





with thee ?”’ 

“ Even so,” replied the soldier; “but there are many that think 
the king's grace hardly dealt by.” 

“The shepherd knoweth best how to keep his fold,” replied the 
merchant, hastily; “but you are the king's soldier; you take his 
pay, you eat his bread, and doubtless ought to hope the best for him, 
and even so do I. I would that he might repent and humble him- 
self, and then our holy father would again receive him into the fold ; 
but, now I bethink me, thou wert reading ; what were thy stadies?” 


The brow of the soldier clouded—he hesitated a moment; but then 
gathering up his resolution, replied, “Ia the din of the battle this 


' book was my breastplate, in the hour of sickness my best balm,” 
and he laid the open volume befure the merchant. 

“Holy Saint!’ exclaimed the merchant, crossing himself, and 
drawing back as he beheld the volume which his church had closed 
against the layman. “Thou then art among the hereticks who bring 
down a curse upon thy land! Nay, thy sojourn here may bringdown 


! upon my house and home! But 


maledictions upon me and mine! 
thou shale forth. I will not harbour thee! I will deliver thee over to 
the church, that she may chasten thee! Away from him, my child! 


away from him!” 


The soldier sat sad and solitary, watching the dying hight of the 
sun, as he passed majestically on to shine in other lands. One ray 
rested on the thoughtful brow of the lonely man as he sat bracing 
up his courage to meet the perilous future. As he thus mused, a soft 
voice broke upon his reverie. 

“You are thinking of your own far off home,” 
girl: “how I wish that all I love had but one home--it 
have so many homes!” 

There is such a home,” replied the soldier. 
“Ah!’ replied Emilia; “but they 
! Promise me that you will not be a heretick any longer.”’ 


said the Italian 
is a grief to 


sav that hereticks come not 
there 

The soldier smiled, and sighed. 

“You guess why Iam here to-niglit,”’ resumed the Italian girl. 
“7 know it by that sm You think that I am come to 
tell you to seek your own land and home, and, therefore, you smiled, 

lite! wh 2 
little oh 


DEL 


} 


and sigh. 


and you just breathe one s 1use you leave this bright 


sun— and me.” 
“Am I then to k 


: c. 
of your implacable 


ave you, perhaps to be delivered over to the power 


church ?” 


Emilia crossed herself. “ No, no, go to yourown land and be happy. 


Here is money ; my father could not deny me when I begged it of 


him with kisses and tears. Go and be happy, and forget us.” 


* Never,” exclaimed the soldier, earnest!ly—“ never! and you, my 
kind and gentle nurse, my good angel—you who have brought hoy 
to my pillow, and beguiled the sad hours of sickness in a foreign 


land 

“T shall see you no more!’ 
shall make me happy when you are gone 
of fl 
we met very sadly 
covered with blood, on our way back to Milan after the batt 


words are but poor things to thank thee with.”’ 
said the young Italian, ‘and what 
? Who will tell me tales 
been happy while you were and yet 
first found you 
You 


But I took courag: 


i] 


vod and field? Thay here, 


My heart stood sull when we 
had crept under a hedge, as we thought, to die. 
to lay my hand upon your heart, and it still beat; so we brought 
you home; and never has a morning passed, but I have gathered 
the sweetest flowers to freshen your sick pillow; and while you 
were insensible in that terrible fever, used to steal into your cham- 
ber and kneel at your bed-foot, and pray for the Madonna's care. 
And when you revived you smiled at my flower, and, when you had 


voice to speak, thanked me,” 


was lost in sobs; 

gled 
Italian g rl 

irful silence to the 

and then, with a momentary boldness, 

and departed. The his footsteps tll 

lost to sight, listening to them till they were | 


and what wonder if one from 
? 


Emilia’s voice 
man’s sterner nature 
The 


oave 


mit with them 
gathered a last flower, and 
Hy ft, 


the 


morrow came The 


soldier. kissed the fragrant 


tin te 
fair hand that gave it, 


young eorl watched hey wer 
ost to sound, and then 


abandoned herself to weeping. 


“Thou art sad, dear daughter,” said a venerable father to h 
child, as they traversed that once countrified expanse through 


“Thou art 


s 
} 


whiei 





we now jostle our way from the City to Westminster, 
sad, dear daughter 
Nay, my father,” replied the maiden, “I would not be so; but 

itis hard always to wear a cheerful countenance when 

“The heart is sad, thou wouldst say 

“Nay, I meant it not.” 

“T have scarcely seen thee smile since we entered this Eneland 
I may not say this heretick England.” 

* Hush! dear father, hush! the winds may whisper it; see you 
not that we are surrounded by a multitude!” 

“They are running madly to some revelry 

“Let us leave the path then,” said the girl; “it suits not our 
fallen fortunes, or our dishonoured faith, to seem to mingle im this 
stream of folly. Doubtless the king hath some new pageantry. 

“Well, and if it be so, replic 1 the father, *haply the ewoaw 
and the show might bring back the truant smile to thy lip, and the 
lost lustre to thine eve. Thou art too young to be thus moodly sad 
See how anxious, how eager, how happy seem this multitude! not 
one care-worn brow !—thou mayest catch their cheerfulness. We 
will go with the stream 

The girl offered no further resistance. They were strangers in 
the land; poor, almost penmiess. They had come from their own 
country to reclaim adebt which one of the nobles of the court had 
incurred in more prosperous davs, when the merchant was meh in 
silver and gold, and merchandise 

The vast throng poured on, swelling until it became a mighty 
tide; the bells pealed out, the cannon bellowed, human voices at 
mented the din. The Thames was lined on either bank ; every 1- 


l. Every sort of 


and its surface peepled. 
aquatick vessel covered its bosom, so that th 


rather some broad road teeming with life 


ing on its margin crowded, 


flowing river seeme 


Galley after galley, ght- 





tering with the gold and the purple, came on laden with the wer 











and the pride the beauty of the land, and presently the acela 
maton of a thonsand voices rent the skies, “ The Kin king ! 
long live the king!" He eame—Henry the VILL came, in all that 
regal dunity, and gorgeous splendour, in which he so much delighted 





un on Rome, 


And then began the pageant, contrived to throw od 
and to degrade the pretentions of the pope. Two galleys, one bear- 
ing the arms of England, the other marked by the papal insignia, 


advanced towards each other, and the fictitious contest commenced. 

Sorne on by the crowd, our merchant and his daughter had been 
forced into a conspicuous situation. The peculiar dress, the braided 
hair, the beauty and the foreign aspect of the girl had marked her 
out to the rude gallantry of the crowd; so that the father and daug 
ter were themselves objects of interest and curiosity. 





The two vessels joined, and the mimick contest was begun, Or 
course the English colours triumphed over the papal. Up to th : 
point, the merchant bore his pangs in silence ; but when the Eng ish 
galley had assumed the victory, then came the trial of patience. Eff. 
gies of the cardinals were hurled into the stream amidst the s! 


and derisions of the mob. At each plunge groans issued from his ; “ 
tured breast. It was in vain that Emilia clung to his arm, and 
| plored him, by every fear, to restrain himself. His religious », 
overcame his prudence; and when, at last, the figure of th 
dressed in his pontific al robes, was hurled into the ude, the loud ex 
clamation of agony and horrour burst from his lips, “ Ob monstron< 
impiety of an accursed and sacrilegious king!’ sounded loudly aby, 
the din of the mob. 

It wasenough; the unhappy merchant was immediately consiened 
over to the secular arm. ‘ = 

Oh, sad were those prison hours! The girl told her beads—, 
father prayed to all the saints—and then came the vain cons 5 
by which each endeavoured to cheat the other. They u 
their own sunny land, its balmy aur, its living beauty, a; i 
thought was home. 

November came with all its gloom—the month that s} 
been the grave of the year, coming as it does with shroud 
cloth, foggy, dark, and dreary; the father’s brow numbered p 
wrinkles, the once black hair was more nearly bleached, the { 
more attenuated. 

And the daughter—ah! youth is the transparent lamp of | : 
but in her the light was dim. 

In fear and trembling the unhappy foreigners waited the day 
doom. The merchant's offence was one little likely to meet y 
mercy. Henry was jealous of his title of head of the church, H 
had drawn up a code of articles of belief, which his subjects wer 


desired to subs 


Lord Cromwell vicar 


had w 
neral, for the express trial of thos 
} 


‘ribe to, and he stituted a court, of wh 


bad made 


whose orthodoxy in the king’s creed was called in question, N 
could the unhappy merchant hope to find favour with t 


Il was stre 


mely attached tothe or 


acts of severity with which hy 


for it was hnown that Cromw 
reformat and from the 
} 


mn; had 

of the adherents of the Romish creed, in his new 
, 

al, 


visite some 
it was scarcely probable that he would s 


ize, and love, to papal Rome 


racter of vicar-gener 
merev toone attached, by lin Stu 





nowing and unknown, what had they no: 





r0r, 
t was left for hoy 
trial came. The fo 
rth 
heavens, an 


as they were, | unk 





‘ > 
to let j 





, and w 
morning of rs of that dismal mont! 


over our ¢ 


There was no beauty in t! 
nthe heart 

of 
t to be a 

h d for their crime iton 

tof Henry's s 
the array of human passion 

On one hand, reer 


bray ! all contingene Ss, courTt 


lark veil 


scape, no lilt in the 1 no hope 


Th 


came to receiv 





judges took their places crowd wretched 


the We 


modern days, that men are not pul 


a 


rdoom, Suppose 


re 





deter others from committing them. This cour 


to think otherwise; there was all 


judves as well as in the judged. int fear r 


His creeds; on 


pile and 


another, heroism 


the stake, with even passionat desire; and the } 
stake were civen with stern and unrelenting cruelty. 


At length ther 


long white haw 


stood atthe bar an a 


of the one fell loosely over th 
wrinkled ¢ bye 
re braided over a countenance clouded by s 


ed man and a youth! 


the 


left unshaded a fac is much ire as by a t irk 


locks of the other w 


row, and wet with tears, 


The mockery of trial wenton. It was easy to 


minal did not attempt to gainsay. The aged m 


hi ¢ 


his fidelity to the pope as a true son of the chure 


macy of Henry over any part of the fold, and thus s¢ s 
There 


irsor of doom 


was anawful sullness through the court—st!! 


broken only by the sobs of the wee; ss 
Howbeit 


len ru 


her father’s arm. the expected sentence was 








, fresh attendants thr 
room for Lord Cromw 


came 


rL 





is State, withallt 


eral came 





ime his pls f ny 


re 


eminence at that tril 
laid before L Ik 
he of apy 


| dawned upon the mind of the Italian | 


lings w rd Cromwell W 


ed sentence, and made a r 


eweosture 





itched his countenance w! 


Dut ther 


(Cromwell entered. Siew 


of calm determination; “ s 


mistaken € 


uty than innate cruelty. \ 
tecl entered ] 


CCL ¢ 


et ' hor j 
t hore ol 


cave his token of assent, the s 


var of despair, rang throught 


staccent 


hy 
n 


ind a sob, the 
uman heart, pierced through a 

nut 
That sound struck 


witha 


ssion that armed it, and struck upon some « 


{ nas thatadiy Men from monsters, 


Lord 


t rest 


Cromwe tht the place whe 
lon En 


face oft 


sou nee it} 
r. A strange emotion pass 


r tative I 
ss fol 


Stern i 


1 DrOokK 


1] rehar 
is that your birt 
‘of Lue 


, Show it now to ths 


I's eve rest 
“Ve are of Italy 
ire Tus 
lord, if there 


Lord Cr yr we ad once more upon 


from Milan; 


replied the 


ic m 
ans,” merchant, 
s mercy 


wew 


neral mad 
the proper officer dec! 
e sullerers were hurried back to their ¢ 
d not; but 


He rose abr 


court 


e answer to neither. 


ven by him, ired the 


" > went ¥ 


sone 


} 





they would—others, whither they wou 


A faint and solitary light glanced from a chink of the prs 
walls—it came from the narrow cell of the Italian merchant a: 
daughter. 


he girl slept—ay slept. Sleep does not always leave the wretche 
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——— 
light on lids unsullied with a tear. Reader, hast thou known in- 
tense misery, and canst thou not remember how thou hast felt and 
wept, and agonized, until the very excitement of thy misery wore 
out the body’s power of endurance, and sleep, like a torpor, a stu- 
yor, a lethargy, bound thee in its chains? Into such a sleep had 
Emilia fallen ; she was lying on that prison floor, her face pale as u 
wady for the grave, the tears yet resting on her cheeks, and over her 
eat the merchant leaning, asking himself whether, treasure that she 
and had ever been to him, he could wish that sleep to be the 





was, 
sleep of death 
The clanking of a key caught the merchant's ear; a gentle step 
tered their prison. -The father’s first thought was for his child. 
a motion to enjoin silence; it was obeyed ; his visiter ad 
vuked upon him with 
Lord 
not with 
wreatening in his eye—not with denunciations on his lip, but took 
wing on her with an cye 


He made 
vanced with a quiet tread: the merchant 
wonder. Surely—no ld it be 
Cromwell, the vicar-general, stood before him 


and yet cou ? that his judge 


and stood, 





sstand on the other side of poor Emilia, g 


» which tende rness and compassion were conspicuous, 


lunes of the merchant. He seemed 


rd up the fact 





{mazement bou 
» himself as one that dreameth. 


I 
“ Awake, gentle 
ver Emilia. ‘‘ Let me 

mine ear in other days.” 

The gentle accents fell too lightly to break the 

samber; and the merchant, whose fears, feelings and contusion 

nly awoke ler 


Emilia! awake, and behold our judge 


girl, awake,” said Lord Cromwell, as he stooped 


hear thy voice once more @s it sounded in 


' . 
1 fr th 
Smeui Ol thatil 


avy 


over Mtns child, 


rmed a perfect chaos, stooping sudd 
wih the ery of * Emilia! 

‘Nay, nay, not thus roughly,” said Lord Cromwell, but the sound 
ady recalled Emilia to a sense of wretchedness. She half 
kneeling one, 
ur fall- 





ad alr 
rased herself from her recumbent posture 
hand, 


shadowing her dazzled eyes with her her streaming h 


in wild disorder over her shoul 


lers 


thus resting at the feet 





fher judge. 

“Look on me, Emilia! 
by the gentle accents, she raised her tear-swollen eyes to his face. 
4s she did so, the vicar-general lifted from his brow his plumed cap 
And Emilia gazed 

re 
ina 


It 


said Lord Cromwell. And eneouraged 





ind revealed the perfect outline of his features 


loubt, 


wonder, of 
fiually 


of 


ss if spell-bound, until gradually shades of « 


cognition, came struggling over her countenance, and 





voice of passionate amazement she exclaimed ; “ It is the same! 
wr sick soldier guest ” 

“Even so,” 
wrse. He who was then the p 





said Lord Cromwe!! 
yor dependent on your bounty 


“even so, my dear and gentk 
, Fecelv- 
g from your charity his daily bread as an alms, hath this day pre- 
sided over the issues of life and death, as your judge; but fear not, 
Emilia; the sight of thee, gentle girl, comes like the memory of youth 
ond kindly thoughts across the sterner mood that hath lately dark- 
ened over me. They whose voice may influence the destiny of a 
ation, gradually lose the memory of gentler thoughts. It may be, 
un into a softer nature 


Providence hath sent thee to melt me back ag 


that, but for my sight of thee, had 


Many a heart shall be gladdened, 
nsad unto death. 1 bethink me, gentle girl, of the fNowers, laden 
with dew and rich in fragrance, which thou usedst to lay upon my 


low, while t with ¢ 
inking that their sweetness would b 
sed to steal into my clamber and listen to tales of this, the land of 
whome! Thou art here; and how hast thou been weleomed ?—to 
But the poor soldier hath a home ; 


iV 


fone 





us head throbbed ony of pain upon 


a balm: and how thou wert 


prison, and well migh to death. 


me thou and thy father, and share it.” 


the beginning of 
een the sorrowful 


in hour! who dare prophesy us events? 
that hour, the merchant and his daughter had 


aptives of a prison: at its close, they were the treasured gue 


At 
sts of 


na lec, 
a palace, 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF AUTHORS, 


“Wuo is that brisk, dapper litrle man, that is flitting about the 


to another, his eves sy ling, and his intellee- 


Ile seems a general 


rom from one table 


al countenance radiant with good humour! 





favournte, especially with the ladies.""—** That,” said my friend, ** is 
Tnoomas Movre. Hark' he is going to sing—one of his own in- 


The poet of Lalla Rookh sat at the 
WI 


tor he sifs hi > would 
h Nora 


and 
order to hear the poet sing his 


nitable melodies. Listen.” 
ano (looking no more a /i/f/e man 
supose him short, 
( It was a treat of no s| 
vn beautiful song; when he concluded, a burst of ay 








on, and no or 
wi 










when seat enchanted us 


md 
lan } | 
ause Droke 





mevery lip—and, during its continuance, the bard left the mstru- 


ent, and was again employed in smiling and bowing to all who 





mein his way IT saw an mdividual standing, with his elbow 
esting on the mantelpiece, and deeply engaged im reading a vo- 
ime of the Farry Queen ; bis hair, which had been of a jet black, 


was parted in the middle of his forehead, and 


us head, now gray hairs were plenty, or rather, it was the sort of 


, along the crown of 


ur called “ grizzled.” His eye was one of the finest I had ever 
en—black and piercing, and wher. he spoke, it almost ¢ loeed 
there was much of a kind and sweet expression about the mouth 


ecountenance, altogether, plainly told of much care and some 


“row. There was a slight stoop in the shoulders; he wore his 
rt rt loosely, and without a neckcloth, but not in the manner 





tcoxcomb. This was Leigh Hunt, the most delightful essayist 

t While I was looking at Mr. Hunt. a gentlem 

stature, with a good-humo red face, 

it hare lip, large gray eye, with a good 
th = Hhs hatr 

When his cor 


accent 


he day 
ety diminutive accosted my 
rend. He had a very sl 
of humour lurking about the corners of his mo 





vas thin, and the crown of his head was bald ver 
blarney in his 


the 


ston was lively, there was a little of the 
“hen he was gone, [ found it was Crofton Crocker, 
Fury Legends. ** Who is that good-humoured looking personage, 
“ith whom every one talks in turn, who speaks with a strong Irsh 
éecent, and takes snuff * immensely,’ as Mr. Butler would sav 
Mh! that is Dr. Taylor, the best Hebrew scholar of the day, and 
tuthor of several standard works. He ts well versed in Oriental |i 
‘erature, and is a principal contributor to that capital journal, The 
Atheneum. That very slovenly farmer-looking personage, with the 
p-boots, rather tall and elderlv, is the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, who 


author ol 


beat Lord Bryon in the * Pope’ controversy. His sonnets are very 
beautiful, and he has almost equalled Dr. Watts in his verses for 
children.”"—** Yonder is a strange-!ooking being,” said I; ** that 
half-man, half- woman, around whom so many persons are crowding 
now, of matters which wo 





Who is she! I heard her talking, just 

seldom converse on with gentlemen, and she seemed to understar« 

her subject too “—* The | ‘ 1 pet Miss 

Harriet Martineau. The wy of over-population, and the writer 
It is a strange sulject fur a lady to keep up, but it ts 


} 


political economist in 


ticoats 
ene 


thereon 














vain to deny she has handled her s t we That vo 
lady nearer, tue Verv Intellect counts ce, and pla Css 
isa person of quite aad Nerent order of mind to Miss Mar 
She 1s one of the must delighttul poetesses and novelists 1 our 
counuy It is Miss Landon 
SUWARROW's LACONISM, 

His movements were quick as hghtning: vet his motto was, 

Haste is necessary, hurry injurious Prince ¢ murgy On the 
Rumaiath, ina French letter, urgently requests his assistance ¢ 
sends it back, with the R issiat superscriplion—** l am coming 
Suwarrow ;" and in afew hours he arrives with sixteen thousand 
men The vizier, with sixty thousand men ts ten. He scarcely 
approaches Ismael when the mighty fortress falls into his hands, and 
© wr tes—* The Russia stendard thes on the walls of Ismael! 


the total defeat of the Polish army near Brest Lrtowsk, he 


After 





srote to Rumjanzow—* Sirakowskv's corps is no more!" A short 
time after, he writes Huzza' Warsaw is ours :* and receives 
the equally memora replv—** Huzza! Field-marshal Suwarrow ' 

Catharine He never walked—he always ran and never rode but 


Ile often repeated—* Money is necessary in war, | 


1 act by minutes, and not 


na gallop 


me is still more precious by hours 


Pressed by the ener 





s words were as concise as his letters ny 0 
all sides, the Austrian General Melas asked him whither to retire 
With a pencil he writes m reply—* To Placeneta, forwa 
Melas obeys, Macdonald is beaten on the plains of Hanniba 1 Su 


irrow receives the victorious Melas in Placencia. 
wished to draw from s plans for the war 


im a blank sheet of paper, and hurrving away, he sav 


“ 
hin hit 
But when it was proposed to him to act on the « 


ire my plans.” 











fensive, he said with indignation to the foreign aid-de-can iv 
your prince he is a voung man, but Taman old soldier; the wor 
retreat and defensive are not in my vocabulary I have overthrow: 
the theory of tacticks hitherto employed, and made my ow Adieu.’ 
He had been the first to leave blockaded fortresses in the back o 
his army He disiiked ambiguity m speech, as much as he loved 
short and decisive replies As gy one day an Austrian general, 
* Why did H bal not go to Rome after the battle of Ca ' 
who immediately replied—* Perhaps they had also a council of war 





it Carthage he mstantly understood, and embraced hin allec 
tionately When ths same council wished to prescribe to him his 
warlike movements, he had not even the patience to read thei 
structions through ; and wrote underneath, * Full power to the ge 
neral-in-chief—reporting only to the emperour in person: such are 
my orders.” His sayings were often very pithy, and he did 1 
even disdain a pun. Hearing some person exto rthe cunning of 
Dumourez, he said—** He ts net cunning who is considered as 


such.” He delighted to re peat and « xplam his m | 


’ 


irv tacticks to 





his soldiers on the parade ; an they were such that every one o 
them could understand them. He used to sav, * The bullet is silly 
but the bavonet is dexterous,” and ** huzza to the bavonet' was 
for his army the signal for victory 
TALLEYRAND'S JOKES. 
} 


One day, a banker, with whom he was well acquainted, wait 
upon him to ascertain the truth of a rumour of the death of George 
Il, which was expected to affect the funds. The banker, of cours 
for the 

* How excia 
ar to him 
ohted if the infor 
} 


he t 


anviously apologized to the minister ntrusion, and { 


extraordinary nature of his request 
rand, with the imperturbable gravity pecn 


harm—no mdiscretion whatever. I shall be de 


mation I have to give is of any use to you.” ‘I vanker was pro. 


now, I mt tell you,” 


fuse of acknowledgments * Well, st co 
nued Talleyrand, with an air of mysterious confidence, * some say 
the king of England 1s dead, others that he ts not dead lor my 


you t st 
When 


repuie ad. by 


I tel 
me” 


own part, I believe neither the one nor the other 
but, for heaven's sake, do 


conndence ; commit 
the first consul one day ing 


not 


ired how he was so rich, 





a dexterous compliment—* I bou,y stock the day before the eigh 
teenth of Brumaire, and sold it again next dav.” ‘This was the dat 
of Napoleon's first usurpation Some ot his comp! nents were still 
more delicately turned. Some one askerl him the address of the 
princess of Vaudemont * Rue St. Lazare.” he replied * But! 
have forgotten the number You have only to ask the first poor 


} 


they all know her ho 


a 


person vou meet, 


A SPECIMEN OF WELCH LITERATURE. 


The Welch poctical! triads are part of a species of literature with 


which the reader may not be acquainted, as the Welchis not tanght 
! The following 


mn this country, either as a hving or dead language 





specimen contains many valuable observations ¢ xpressed with sin 
ilar brevity 
The three four dations of genius are—the gilt of God, human ex 


ertion, and the events of life 


The three first que stions of genius—an eye to see nature, a heart 
to feel it, and a resolution that dares to tollow it 





The three things indispensable to genius—understanding, medi 
tation, and perseverance 

/ three things that ennoble cenius—Vvicour, discretion, ane 
knowledge 

‘The three tokens of genius— xtraordinarv understand go. extra 


ordimarv conduct, and extraordinary exertions 
The three things that tinprove cvenius prope r exertion, 
exertion, and successtul exertion 
| pport genlus—prosperity, social qualifica 
tions, and applanse 
The three qualitications of poetry— 
felicity of tt 


—secing 





he three things that s 





xdiowme) 
ht 


much, offering much, anc 


to! ge: s, judg 
ment from expenence, and 

The thre 
writing much 


lars of learning 





NiaGara Fatis.—An Englishman lately visiting Niagara Falls 
was asked his opinion -—" Very neat, pon hononr—very neat!” 











” 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
. = = 
THE PHILOSOPHER'S scALES 
A monk, when his ntes sacerdotal were o'er. 
Iu the depth of his cell, w its stone-cover'd floor 
Produced the contrivance w on explain 
But whether by n ek. or alchyviny'’s powers, 
We anow 1 wt ndeed tis no Dus tes a 0 i— 
Per ips Was Oni vi enet a care 
At last t he oug s ive t “war 
l vo i Sas ‘ ty ifs s'ole away 
And ere Vas cx ‘ Vas \ kled and gray 
But success is 4 erev i * , 
And at | he prod The Piulosepher’s Scales 
What we ‘ you K \ shall presently see 
These s« s were wit t to we h sugar and tea- 
t), tor prope es Wondrous ud they 
Tha alities, fee s ‘ s they could we 
lovether w irticles small or mummers 
\ » was there ec } y | re it could lay, 
And t soc ‘ ere would stay 
And na so reluc t must go 
\ll whe some eXampics more clearly i show 
Ihe st ed was the head of Voltaire 
Which ret sli the wit that had ever been there 
Asa ‘ et ew it ns Ola leat 
{ ‘ erol the penitent thiet, 
M the s st with so sudden a spell 


on the roof of the cell 





exander the great, 
reas had made tor a weignt 
And ur, 1 n sandals to crow! 
‘I | e garment went down 
A long row of alms-houses, vy endowed 
By a well esteemed pharisee, busy and proud, 
Now loaded one scale w ¢ the other was prest 
by thove mites the poor widow dr DI to the chest- 
| 1D flew e¢ endowment, not weighing an ounce, 
nd down wn, the tar sw icame with a bounce 

















k. with ste ‘ C06 und bare 
Chmbed tnto his seal e other, was land 

iw hear tf our Howard, now partly decaved 
W hie e fo l,withs se, that the whole of his brother 
Ve ed |e "y sore s bit of the ether 
hy ‘ ne er ‘ 
He ene ) ‘ ‘ ‘ m one pl " 
\ swo ‘ t 8, rose 1 the scale 
TI yh ha ‘ ‘ ‘ vy hel 
\ ‘ ‘ ‘ ra ear 
Wy t es ma low's stallived tear 
A lord and a lady went t full sa 
Whe i ee | ton mite scaic¢ 
Ter t mwve t m4 t one cal 
Ten couns sw { 1 powdee ! eurl, 
\ eae on " ‘ r from thenees 
Wi ed | ! son it sot candeur and sense 
\ ti 1 Ww begrirt, 
Than one | potato st w 1 from the dirt. 
Vet, notr silverar old would suttice 
One pearl to outweigh twas “the pearl of great price 
\ st the w ew d wa mw it the grate 
Wu 5 it t t sa weight 

rong a rebufl, 


tthe root! 








Fiat ut sed the | 0 routs a 
v rat 
lh ré r. if e’ers “e ”) pre e 
We pray vou to ty Phe Philosopher's Seales 
but it they are rst s wround, 
Perhaps 0 good te may be found 
Let ‘ mma « ener ‘ es be « 
lo whu sof tmay be car vy put 
Let these be ide eve ‘ ‘ tron extreme 
And in vo use for a bea 
Phen bri se good actions which pride overrates 
And tear our motives to serve for the we . 
Srirnit us Lig hs 
\bove all, let me urge on those who would bring out and elevate 
their tiugher nat ,toa in fromthe use ols us liquors Phi 
had ha « «dis ed tron ‘ ers by the ravages t makes or 
the reason, the intellect ; and this eflect os produced to a mournful 
extent, even when drunkenness is escaped Not a few men, called 
temperate, a d who have the it themselves such, have learned, on 
or from t s¢ Of ardent spirits, t for vears their minds 
iad been clouds napatired by moderete dru withowt their sts 
ecting the ry Nl tudes this « e bereft ef half ther 
ntellect energ vy a degree ol Which passes ler i 
noce 4) « foes of the worki t s the deadhest 
Nc n ‘ eto ke cown this to Gestrey thew s« 
‘ a t ‘ of theur st onfiue f A community, to reo 
1, otitless the caus of unprovement ¥ their reach, than the 
an aol fent spiritas a drink They are ¢ ed onto withstand this 
practice, as they regard their honour, and would take their ypust place 
in soc.ety Thev under solemn ¢ tons to give their sane 
n to every eff for its suppressi They ought to regard as 
t A ene ‘ i tentionasiiv suct as the enemies 
of therrr te. « y and influence, the men who desire to flood 
eity and cé trv w id ed poison 
A PROMISE “IN FUTURO.” 


A president of the parliament of Paris, when presenting an ad 
] ae Wi come 


a 
crvires 


dress to the ike of Burgundy, then an infant, said, 


to ofler you our respects ; our children will give you ther 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS SOCIETY OF NEW-YORK. 
[By auTHority.] 

Ow the sixth ultimo, the members of 
this society celebrated their anniversary 
by a dinner, at the American Hotel, 
prepared by the prince of hosts, Mr 
Cozzens. Our readers will, doubtless, 
recollect that, at the last celebration of 


the day, we were unanimously elected 





historians of the society ; and, by virtue of that appointment, we now 


rs and doimgs on this tume 


proceed to record the wondrous sayin 


he society, displaye data 


honoured festival. ‘The great banner o! 
early hour in the morning from the upper battlements of the hotel: 
gave ample warning to every true New-Yorker that Saint Nicholas 
expected every man to do lis duty ; and, accordingly, at tive o'clock, 
a numerous band had collected to pay homage to their patron saint, 
and do justice to the exquisite viands 

The Guests.—The Hon 
Hon. Jeremiah Jolson, mayor oi Brooklyn, the Right Rev. Bishop 


Aaron Clark, mayor of the city ; the 


Onderdonk ; the ev. Dr. Schoonmaker, and the representatives of 


the national benevolent societies, of this city, were received by the 


n his official costume, in a room appropriated for the 


president, 
purpose 

The spacious dining-room was ornamented with the portrait of 
Saint Nicholas, executed, we beheve, by Van der Velde, a distin- 
guished Dutch artist. The other decorations, and the whole arrange- 
ment of the dining-room, were of the most simple and beautitul 
character. ‘The dinner was faultless, and was universally pronounced 
the most elegant entertainment of the kind ever given in this city 
Amid the choicest dishes of the modern school, appeared o/y cooken, 
smoked goose, paas eggs, and other Knickerbocker cookeries The 
servants of the society, in the livery of the olden time, rendered every- 
thing complete. The president of the society, Gulian C Verplanck, 
presided, assisted by vice-presidents Scherme rhorn, Heyer, Benson, 
and J. A. King. After grace before meat had been said, by Bishop 
Onderdonk, chaplain of the society, the company procet ded todiscuss, 
with due solemnity and vrave deliberation, the busimess of the day 
Thanks having been returned by the venerable Dr. Schoonmaker, of 
Long Island, the Non nobis Domine was sung in beautiful style by 
Messrs. Horn, Maynard, and Rogers 

The cloth having been removed, the president announced the 
following regular toasts : 


whom our childhood loved, our 
Auld lang syne 


1. Saint Nicholas—The good holy man 
manhood honours 
2. Our city—God prosper it 
3. The state of New-York—A wilderness in 1609, an empire in 1838 
March 
President's March 
We extend to them the 
emulous only to rival 
Lafe let us cherish 


Home, sweet home 


4. The President of the United States 

5. The National Benevolent Societies of our city 
right hand of fellowship, and greet them as brothers ; 
them in good works 

6. The sons of New-York all over the world 
Here's a health to them that's awa 

Here's ahealth to all good lasses 


7. The daughters of Manhattan Glee 


To the second regular toast, the Hon. Aaron Clark replied in a 
suitable manner, and offered the following toast 

Wilham Dunlap, the historian of New-York 

After the fifth regular toast, the representatives from the St 
George’s, St. Andrew's, St. Patrick's, New-England, and German 
societies acknowledged the compliment paid their respective bodies, 
and offered the following toasts 


By Charles Edwards, Vice-President of the St. George's Society. — American 
literature : already a planet, may its bright rings increase. 
Ry D. Hadden, President of the St. Andrew's Society 
New-York : its main pillar —good faith 
By Campbell P. White, President of the St. Patrick's Society.—The memory 
of the founders of the Dutch West India Company, to whose publiek spirit 
and munificence we are so largely indebted for the first improvements in 
this city 
By J. Horte.— Peter Stuyvesant 
“This good remembrance, sirs, 
Lies richer in your thoughts than on his tomb 


The commerce of 





By C. W. Faber, Vice-President of the German Society : 
* Eendraght mackt maght.” 
The next toast being, according to ancient usage, the privileged 
one of the presiding officer, the President, before announcing it, 
proceeded to address the society to the following etfect 


He began by congratulating the sons of St. Nicholas upon the 
general prosperity of the institution, and of its individual members ; 
upon the continuance of the relations of peace and amity with all 
foreign powers, and upon the total, and he trusted, tinal cessation of 
all hostile inroads and depredations from the Yankees resident 
within their borders. Above all, hie congratulated them upon the 
unshaken stability of their ancient constitution, which, coming down 
to us In its most important and unwritten provisions, from a remote 
and venerable antiquity, still continued without change to defy the 
assaults and innovations of this age of experiments 

By one of those ancient, unwritten articles, it had been made the 
duty of the chief executive oflicer of the society, upon every return 
of this high annual solemnity, to report to his assembled brethren 
the more weighty matters, touching the general welfare, which had 
oceupied him and his official advisers, during the past year. This 
duty, said he, I shall now proceed to perform, with as much brevity 
as is compatible with the magnitude and deep interest of the affairs 
under consideration 

The first objects of your inquiries, upon assembling in this place, 
have, doubtless, been in relation to the new locality chosen for this 
solemnity, and the cause of this apparent innovation 

We met last year upon the old classick and poetick ground of our 
sity, south of modern Wall-street, within the ancient city ramparts 
the seat of the venerable Dutch dynasty. That venerated soil, 


the most stirring 


by any heroine of poetry or romance 


history, must ever be in our eyes, what that time-honoured hill con- 
secrated by the fate of Romulus and Remus and their prophetich 
vultures, was in those of the patriouck Roman. Thence, it might 
naturally have been expected, that we should continue to hold our 
high annual meetings within the precincts of that sacred region. But 
our erudite and enterprising board of stewards had planned out a 
grander scheme, of which the brilliant Delmonico festival is to be 
but the first act—the prologue—to a long and swelling theme of 
our city’s glories 

They determined that three successive annual festivals should be 
held in rotation, at various places, each associated with some recol- 
lections of history or antiquity, fit to be honoured and cherished by 
Nicholas. Guided by a philosophy equally profound 
and practical, they aimed to form a living record of the bright ¢ pochs 
of our | combining in the vouthful 
members those recollections with the most pleasing associations ol 
As then the last 
reference to the poetry and romance, and the grand histurical remi- 


the sons of St 


city annals, by minds of our 


trie ndsiiip an { festivity location was selected in 


nmiscences of our early story, so, that now chosen, is one fraught with 


political recollections, closely connected with our ecclesiastical 
polity and especially rich m legal lore 
Its political recollections I need not dwell upon, for they are still 
" 


fresh It was here, the fields, as this neighbourhood was called 


until the beginning of the present century, that occurred many ot 





scenes of popular movement or excitement during 
the trying days of the stamp act, just before our revolution, and the 


earlier times of the revolution itself, as well as afterwards, at the 


idoption of the new federal constitution, and the politic al contests 
These remembrances are doubtless sufficient 
But there are yet others of de eper and yraver 
interest, far less familiar to the publick mind, and these it is now 


that grew out of tt 
to hallow any soil 
the praiseworthy aim of our stewards to revive and freshen 

This, my brethren, with reverence do J speak it, this is the con- 
' Here, where we now meet, 
since weli-known in our courts, as 


secrated ground of legal science was 
once the * Domimie’s Bowerie,” 
the * King’s Farm ;" here was that beautiful Bowery, now indeed 


} 


t destined 


covered with vast piles of red bricks and gray granite, yet 
tu bud and flower for ever in equity and look green in reports. On 
this spot, where our festive board is spread, in 1690 stood the hum- 
ble rose-embowered cottage of the good Dutch dommie, Everardus 
Bogardus, and here was born the loved child of his old age, his sole 
heiress, tl ly Annake, who, under her matron ne Annake 


Jants, became the fruitful mother, not only of a numerous and wor- 





at LOVE me ot 
thy race, but of that famous and still-continued litigation with Trin- 
itv Church—so magnificent in its amount, so rich in its biack-letter 
learning, and so gloriously protracted in its duration 

But the half is not yet told touching the legal interest of this spot 
Just on the other side of Broadway, almost opposite to the dominie’s 
house, was the Shoemaker’s Field, where at the beginning of the 
last century and the end of the preceding one, dwelt the rich and 
beneticent John Harberdinch, cordwainer, formerly of Old Utrecht, 
late of New-Amsterdam. There he dwelt with his beloved though 
childless wife Mayken Haberdinch, and there he watched over the 
budding beauties and virtues of his wife's younger sisters, Catalyntie 
and Jannatie. There he died, after devising one-third of the littl 
farm of seventeen acres, lying on the east side of the Broadway and 
north of the Maiden’s Path, to the support of the Dutch Church 
Memorable proof was then given of the wisdom of our ancestors and 
the profound skill of our old lawyers. With such admirable skill 
and prophetick sagacity was that will drawn, as well as the cotem- 
porary conveyance from another quarter to ‘Trinity Church, of the 
dominie’s Bowery, that after having fulfilled for a century and a half, 
(as perhaps they may for ever,) the pious intentions of the donors 
for the support of religion, the instruments were so contrived thai 
as soon as any superfluous income should accumulate, it should, at 
once, overflow to the unspeakable relief of that meritorious and sutler- 
ing class of our population, the New-York bar. Such prophetick 
wisdom, I think, can scarcely be aserbed to any other source than 
the immediate inspiration of our own benevolent Saint Nicholas 

Yes, here, and just opposite us, were brought up the lovely and 
far-famed Annake Bogardus, and her no less lovely and famous play- 


; mates, Jannatie Van Kleeck and Catalyntie Van Benthuysen. Here 


the damsels oft met, and contided to each other the secret of their 
loves, unconscious that they were all to become the future heroines 
of the law—unconscious that whole tribes of great-grandehildren 
would study every incident of their history, of their loves and their 
marriages, with an interest far more mtense than was ever inspired 
For never, surely, have the 
woes of Juliet, or the wrongs of Desdemona, the epick tale of An- 
gelica or Clorinda, or the gayer adventures of Sophia Western or 
Di Vernon, been read and re read with so rapt an attention, so deep 
and absorbing an interest, as has been oft inspired by the simple 
story of Annake Jants, Catalyntie Van Benthuysen, and Jannatie 
Bos. Little, indeed, could they have dreamed that their names 
were to descend to the remotest posterity in the pages of learned 
reporters, whose grandmothers were yet unborn; that they were to 
become the subjects of forensick eloquence, of legal acuteness, o! 


judicial wisdom : above all. little did they dream that the very sound 


lof their own melodious names would hereafter call forth from their 
, graves Bracton and Plowden, and Coke and Croke, and Fortescue 


and Lutwych and Levin, all those judges and pleaders old, who arc 


| doomed, for certain sins committed in their professional flesh, occa- 


sionally to revisit the precincts of the law, each in his parchment 
shroud, ** making courts hideous.” 

Here, too, was the scene of the vouthful lover of that goodly youth, 
Jan Peterson Bos, when he woed and won the blooming Janpatie . 
and on this very spot, as ancient records tell, were they joined in 
holy wedlock by Domimie Bogardus. When the good man joined 


| their hands, the demon of litigious discord, perched (as Milton des- 


cribes Satan in Paradise eveing our first parents) on the wide-branch- 
ing elm that overshadowed the dominie’s roof, * sat hke a cormo- 


| rant,” and gazed with malicious triumph upon the scene as he anti- 
| cipated how in less than a century and a half the issue from that 


marriage would be arraved im stern hostility against the very succes- 
sors in office of the kind old dominie—how he himself, the strongest 
and fiercest spirit of the law, should breathe his own fire into their 
breasts, how he should arm their selected champions for the contest 


} in mail of proof, from his own well-stored armoury, and giving each 


his black-lettered shield, bid them * Lay on, Macduff.” 

We are then, I repeat, upon the classick ground of our law ; and 
when hereafter the volumes of Johnson and Wendell are what the 
vear-books of Henry VII. now are, doubtless full many a lawyer 
from the as vet unsettled and unexplored future states beyond the 


need not repeat to vou, so often trodden by the feet of Van Twiller || Rocky Mountains, full fraught with learning of lapsed devises and 
and Stuvvesant—illustrated by so many great events of our earlier | desires to charitable uses and devises void ad initio, and the rest of 


| peal to the sober second thoughts of our misled brethren 


that learning which Lord Coke declares to be more perplexing to 
a lawyer than all his other learning put together—many such a 
lawyer will come hither in pious pilgrimege to visit the ground hal. 
lowed by the memories of Annake Jants and Jannatie Bos. 

Our learned, pains-taking and philosophical stewards had another 
important though secondary object also in view in this change of 
location and of our host with it. They purpose to make these solemn 
festivities the means of a series of profound experiments conducted 
according to the strict Baconian method upon the principles of 
cookery and its several schools and theories. The last annual ban- 
juet was prepared by French artists, according to the strict and 


severe principles of that classick school of science. The present 


as you perceive, 1s an ingenious and excellent union of the English 
and Dutch kitchens, not without some admixture from other quar. 
ters. A few repetitions of these great and complicated exper; os <a 
the stewards trust, will not only lead to most salutary and : 
practical results, but may also settle some great theoretical princi- 


One of these, long in doubt, seems peculiarly important 


igreeable 


pies 
i 


The prevailing culinary piulosophy teaches that perfect cookery js 
be attained only by a selection and combination of the sever 
But h ant ’ 

aut High authority has held that 


his doctrine is erroneous, and that excellence is to be best react 


to 


excellencies of various schools 
t red 
by keeping the several schools of art quite distinct, and by carrying 


each to its peculiar point of perfection. So far did that exemplary 
and epicurean prelate, the late earl of Bristol, (better know: 


Irish politicks as the bishop of Derry,) carry this doctrine, that for 


the purposes of his liberal hospitality he Kept five several kitche s, 
sv perfectly distinct, that he turned otf his favourite French cook fi 
peeping into the English kitchen te watch the roastit 

Some ten or twelve years of experiments will enable the stewards 
to settle these and other vexed questions with the Sanction of the 


whole society to their own private experience and judgment; and 


and 


when it is considered how many nations have spent more time than 
that in manulacturing a government to their taste, and that even the 


Lnited States have emploved nearly as much in ¢ xperiments upon 





} 
i 


so Insignificant a subye ct as the currency, it must be conceded 





out dispute that this short term will be well spent in clearing y 
e i 


these recondite and doubtfal pomt 





s of culinary science 





Phe physical condition of our society is h chly satisfactory. ] w | 


not dilate upon the subject of the publick health, because an ample 
report (which will be soon submitted to you) has been prepared by 


the learned head of our medical de partment, Dr. Francis, enriched 
is usual with elaborate elucidations and digressions 


and phynological, philological and phren 





hilosophical 


gical, medical and moral, 





dietetical, ethical and asthetical 





My next official duty 1s to mferm you of the state of our fisca 


concerns ‘I nese are in such a state as to de mand no furthe T legis- 
mn, having been conducted according to the rules preseribed by 
» wisdom of our forefathers, and administered with fidelity and 
prudence. At the close of our fiscal year we have no outstanding 
claim against our treasury, and no debt funded or unfunded. We 
have no bonds or treasury notes to prov ide for—none having been 
issued ; nor has there been any default among any of the officers en- 
trusted with the publick funds. It is indeed due to that frankness 
which should mark all our executive communications to inform you, 
that our auditing committee for some time hesitated to pass the ac- 
counts of our worthy treasurer in consequence of an errour in his 
favour of three cents and three quarters, wholly unexplained and 
unsupported by any proper voucher. It was net so much the amount 
of the sum that made the difficulty, as thé evil, moral and financial, 
example of sanctioning such a gross departure from the accuracy of 
our ancestors, and the precedent it might hereafter prove for fraud 
or negligence 

Disdaining and rejecting the arts of modern bookkeeping by which 
stich errours are slurred over, your financial functionaries proceeded 
ina searching and Jaborious examination, until at last the errour 
was satisfactorily traced to the rejection of fractions less than one 
iarter of a cent in an interest account—a discovery which relieved 
ke the conscience of our treasurer and the honour of our society 
The example of certain other governments had induced some of 
the younger members among our constituuonal advisers to suggest 
the propriety of enacting fiscal laws, inflicting severe and ignominious 
pur shment upon defaulting or absconding publick officers, and, at 
the same time, requiring large securities from all officers entrusted 
with the publick treasure. We had no hesitation in rejecting this 
proposition as wholly in contradiction to our character and usages. 
and those of our fathers. As the Romans in the days of their virtue 
had neither a punishment nor a name for the crime of parricide, so 
we hold that knowing as we do the crime of publick defalcation only 
from report of what takes place in other governments, no officer o! 
St. Nicholas can be bound by stronger ties, or give more ample se- 
curity than his own word and honour. 

Such being the state of our treasury, I am not obliged to exhort 
you to any rigid economy in expenditure. On the contrary, that 
duty having been already performed, I am bound to advise you to 
imitate our ancestors and apply their noble motto of old Harber- 
dinch, Dando Conserrat, by employing the savings of our judicious 
parsimony in the relief of distress and the patronage of art and 
genius 

Having thus recapitulated to you the principal matters which have 
occupied our several departments, the boards of stewards, of med 
cine and of finance, it remains only to speak to you of those pomts 
which pertain solely to the personal adininistration of your chief ma 
gistrate or those vice-presidents who may temporarily represent him 

When I last met you, brethren, in this solemn assembly ef our 
states-general, I was able to show the clearest evidence of mv hav 
ing in all things trodden in the footsteps of my illustrious predeces- 
sor, by the gratifying fact that pot a murmur of discontent had bee 
raised against any measure of our administration. Itis now some- 
what otherwise. A prominent and capital measure of our adminis- 
tration has been assailed and misrepresented, and a venal and pros 








ot 
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tituted press has lent tts aid to the maligners of our government 


You need not be told that I refer to the shameless misrepresenta 
tion of our conduct and motives in assuming for publick and « fficial 
purposes—and those only—the primitive and constitutional decore- 
tion of vour official head—the old-fashioned cocked hat 

To the enlightened and patriotick majority of our body who have 
thus far triumphantly sustained our administration, t! 
requires neither defence nor explanation. To the heated and mis 





| guided few who have given a willing ear to the calumnies of a | 


chased press, I might well be content to reply that I take the res 
ponsibility of using the high inherent prerogative of the executive 
as I understand my own official nghts and duties 
But I would, rather in the language of reason and a ap- 
0 not, 
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therefore, think 1t derogatory to the dignity of our station to lay be- | 


fore you, in full, the grounds and reasons of this great and salutary 
though calumniated measure. [t rests, brethren, alike upon wise 
considerations of publick policy and upon the gravest reasons of con- 
stitutional usage and precedence. Let me speak first of the grounds 
of publick policy. The ordinary course of fashion, exposes the head 
of the private citizen to all the varieties of change which mav result 
from caprice, accident, design, for 
wealth. It subjects the hat to conti 
now expanded to the size of a Spanish Som/ 





gn influence or associated 
ial CXpansion and contraction, 


o—now cut down to 





g jockey-cap—one day flattened down to the skull, and the next 
mounting up into a sngar-loaf cone—and all these fluctuations, I re- 


neat, Occur as the caprice of foreign courts er the interests of 
combined and associated hatters may dictate. Is it right, then, 
that your chief publick functionary should be exposed to such an 
infuence, which may seriously interfere with 


istrauion 


and curtail his dignitv. Private men may yield to such influence 
without injury, but the pablick dignity cannot. Perso: ally and 
in private life, vourchief magistrate has no cnmity to the vender or 


to theirs 


maker of hats, and cheerfully accommodates his taste 


But as the official representative and guardian of your honour, he 








feels that the emblem of your diguity and sovereignty must be be 
yond the control of aristocratick wealth and le at home. as well 
as quite out of the reach of the machinations of the royal or 
despots of fashion abroad Iti then. that our constitution 
eovering of the head should be alike dignified, permanent and ind 
pendent, and that it should be wholly separate and divorced from 
the fluctuations of fashion. What basis, then, must be assumed to 


What could be ass 


unvarving cocked-hat of our great-crand- 





attain that desirable stability ned 1 
noble, and substantial and 
fathers ' 

When that symbol of ancient dignity was first restored to its pris- 
head of your 





Me | . 
ng officially, | 


ol the 


tine honours on the 
received the universal a 


execulive, presic 


i unbought applause and reverence 





people But a few factions voices objected, and a venal and hat- 
purchased press gave currency to their calummies. It was alleged 
ae" aie 

that the assumption of the corked-hat, wos a usurpation of your 


rights, and a step to regal powe! This civil at . was 
likened to the little military hat of Napoleon, with | 

corporal won and kept the affections of lus soldiery, until he changed 
tinto an imperial diadem. Nay, it 
and, in the atfrighted imagu 
ecutive head assumed as horrible a shape 


and shadowy spectres, of whom 


1 pacit 





was said to be already a crow: 


ot these malcontents, 





your ex 
as that of the visionary 


— what seemed his head, 


The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 


Brethren, it is not so This, our ve nerable, constitutional cocked- 
hat is as far from the regal 
wrung from the toil and blood of its subjects, as it ts from the slo- 
It is the tr 
appropriate symbol of regulated | and reverence for law, of an 
jue faith and pure honour, and Whence do 
we derive its origin’ Not from the times of Pagan darkness or the 
courts of bloody tvranny 
search for that long-lost volume of Aristotle, which contained his 
celebrated chapter on hats, as quoted bv the learned Mock Doctor, 
of Moliere. No, we read its history im the most authentick annals 
of learning, of commerce and of freedom 
present shape, from the most enlightened age and country of the e1vi- 
lized world. {t made its first appearance in Holland, in the high 
and palmy state of the republick, when a burgomaster oi Amster 
dam, (** that happy union of the noble and the burgher,” as Burke 
finely describes him,) after disposing of the cargo of a whole fleet of 
East-Indiamen, loaded with teas and spices, and then, perhaps, 
ordering a hundred-thousand guilder picture, from Rembrandt or 
Paul Potter, could pat on his cocked hat to go to the States-Gen- 
eral, to receive an English or French ambassadour, and accept or re- 
ject their master’s proffered alliance. It was afterward worn with 
slight variations of costume, legal, clerical, medical or military, as 
thecase might be, by the judges and divines, and scholars and states- 
men, and wits and men of genius, of England's best days, by Holt 
and Mead, by Bentley and Boyle, by Swit and Addison 


| 
crown, glittering with magniticence, 





venly, blood-red cap of Jacobin anarchy the old, the 


11,} 





rerty, 
bred courtesy 





u tig 


We need not, to ascertain its history, 


It comes to us in its 


To come to our owncountry. It was the covering of the leading 
patricts of the revolution, and was early adopted and used in that 
peculiar sense in which we now assume it, as the emblem of repub- 
lican sovereignty. It was even such a hat as this, which covered 
the brow of Hancock, (if we can trust unvarving tradition, and the 
faithful pencil of Copley.) when he placed his signature, the first, on 
the Declaration of Independence—when, with a heart throbbing for 
his country’s welfare, but with a steady hand, he signed his name, 
with that immortal flourish which perpetuates to the latest posterity 
atonce the patriotism and the penmanship of the merchant states- 
man. 

Indeed, so indissolubly connected in the minds of the father of our 
liberties was this hat with the idea of sovereign independence, that 
we have it on the best authority, that when our Congress of the old 
confederation were, for the first time, to receive a foreign ambassa- 
dour, after due deliberation as to the mode of reception, it was de- 
cided that it should be according to the etiquette of the Dutch States- 
General in such cases. Accordingly the ambassadour was received 
by Congress, all covered with cocked hats, which they took off, in 
token of personal courtesy, when he entered ; but, as soon as his cre- 
dentials were read and he appeared as the representative of a mon- 
arch, they covered themselves again in symbol of equal sovereignty 
It was long worn in our own state by the Van Cortlandts, and the 
Van Rensselaers, who presided for so many years in our Senate ; and 
the future biographer of the late Chancellor Sandford will have to 
record of that eminent man, that he was the last speaker of the 
House of Assembly who presided in a cocked hat 

Is not this measure of our administration now fully vindicated, or 

must we stop to refute the alleged resemblance in character of our 
hat to that of Napoleon ! 
_ We would speak of that creat man with all the reverence due to 
his genius and his fame—but our hat can have no fellowship or con- 
cord with his. Its low crown and narrow pent-house in front, bears 
as little resemblance to the liberal dimensions of the one vou here 
behold, as do the designs, objects and principles of our respective 
governments. 

Whether that low-crowned three-cornered hat of the little corpo- 
tal, glittered with the rays of glory beneath the bright sun of Aus- 
terliiz—or was seen in dim and disastrous eclipse, through the 
mists and sleet of Leipsick—whether it led the triumphant charge 
of the ‘young guard” at Marengo or Jena, or was berne back in the 
tumultuous rout from Warsaw or Waterloo, it was ever to the na- 


tions of the whole earth, the terrible sign of carnage and desolation 
On its narrow mm, as on the crest of the fallen archangel, ** sat 
horrour plumed.” Is it so with us’ No. Our beaver bears no 
plume but that of goodfellowship. It is the symbol only of the 
iaith and morals, the honour and courtesy of the best men of the best 
times 

I have now said enough to vindicate our conduct and motives, and 
submit the whole 
Our relations with all the neighbouring 


‘ 
You have t 


to your sober consideratio 
l powers continue to be 


enurely pacitick is very eve vy heard the renewed 
} ives of amity given by their « wmpuent representatives here i 
tnendship, of which vour president and his representatives have, 


during the last vear, received many solid and satisfactory proots on 
solemnities 


the various anniversary 





You have also been enabled to f the advances 
made by our Yankee tribes in the » from tl ut 
portment and the speech of their t who, I « 

sstre vou, not you might » & hall-breed, 


but a real, full-blooded Yankee Such ts the conhiae e | have enter 





taine in the good faith of these heretotore dreaded enemies of our 
race, that I did not hesitate, at their last : iA , Or feast on 
clams and parched ¢ heid On the anniversary of what, according 
» their traditio v ca the ding o ¢ pilgrims,” to trust 
vse I A ienu iionc, W jut aris a \ ’ escort nt 
ind Y 
l commission, recommended at our last mnie Zr, lor preserving 
d imbodying our ancient poetry and melodies, have been assidu- 
ously engaged. ‘They will report, in part, during the present session ; 
but their tinal report must be delaved t e return trom Holland 
of an illustrions envoy, whom we have accredit with full powers, 


to various courts of Europe 


Mr. Harmanus Bleecker, the learned and eloquent president of 








the Albany St. Nicholas Society, has lately sailed for Europe, with 
the de rot exploring the hidden treasures of the cn | re 
of Holland, as well as the sources of our national hat is, language, 
laws, and learning, in other quarters He had full power, from « 

Albany urethren, to negotiate all proper treaties of triendshy ad 
alliance Having the fullest confidence in | zeal, talent, and 


patriotism, we did not hesitate to grant him similar powers on 0 


Knowing the ze 


exception only 





benhall, Ww i with whiect is 

was nat used the cause he king of Holland. 

agaist t cium, we feared that he ght involve us 

tha contest , for, to se the words of an em t statesman. 
“whatever sympathy we may tee! forthe spread of ort iodox dominio 
rdemand that we should be 


vet neither our interest nor our hono 
} 


come parties to any such strug 





Having pledged him to perfect 


neutrality on this point, we have clothed him with unlimited powers 


hers, and we look With conhcence to his return as an event 





observation, and the b reasures of 





foreign ¢ 


’ 


The president then proposed the health of Mr. Bleecker, in the 


following words 









Harmanus Bleecker, president of the Albany St. Nicholas Society—An 
honourable representat to Europe of New- York's best virtues and talents 
in exploring the ancient sources of our own race, manners, mora's, laws, 
and learnt may he nthem alike the fountains of joy and health to 
himselt, ¢ ot plulosophical and patnotick Instruction for his countrymen 


The president was frequently interrupted, during the delivery of 


his message, by loud and enthusiastick applause, and sat down amid 


long and continued cheering. Letters were then read from the 


president of the United States, Chevalier Martini, minister from the 


Nethe 





suds, Commodore Hull, General Lewis, president of the St 


David's Society, S. C. Dortie, Esq , president of the French Benevo- ; 


lent Society, and William Dunlap, Esq., in reply to the invitation of 
the stewards. The following are a few of the volunteer toasts which 
have reached us 


By Vice-President Benson.—Our ancestors 
prise, the city of New-York 

By Vice-President King.—The memory of Hendrick Hudson: the ski fu! 
pilot, the intrepid mariner. His fame is our boast, his discovery our inheri 
tance, his untiunely death the reproach of others 


Tle most enduring monument 





Dr. Francis, the senior consulting physician of the society, then 
presented his annual report on the state of the health of the society, 
which exhibited a high degree of improvement in the morals and 
habits of the members. The learned doctor was, as usual, pecu- 
liarly happy and eloquent. The views which he took of the physical 
temperament and intellectual capabilities of the earlier settlers of 


| the city from whom the present members of the Knickerbocker So 
| ciety derived their origin, was equally gratifying to their corporeal | 


feelings and their active mental powers. They could not forget 
the never-tiring industry of their ancestors, nor the glories of the 
Stuyvesant dynastv. Boerhaave of Holland had educated some of 
our most conspicuous and earliest prescribers in the medical art ; 
Dr. Isaac Dubois and Professor Dupuy, both enumerated as gradu- 
ates of the Leyden University, and also Dr. Wilham Beekman, men 
deserving of commemoration for their professional career and their 
moral excellence. But he would net here enlarge. ‘The history of 
the state of New-York, its publick acts and its eminent men, were 
committed to the charge of Mr. Dunlap, the historian, whose name | 
It was an important trust, happily 
assumed by an individual who had already won merited reputation, 
and who, in the performance of this new service, would confer new 
benefits and win new honours. Ourpresent race of physiciaus had itn 
bibed their lessons of wisdom from masters high in the science of heal- 
ing from different nations and schools : though the majority could 
boast of having been the disciples of American teachers and were 
graduates of American medical colleges, now so liberally and so 
successfully diffusing the blessings of saving knowledge throughout 
the land. Dr. Francis regretted that he could not refer to any very 
important statistical tables by which to institute a comparative view 
of the health and longevity of the older Knickerbocker inhabitants, 
the better to satisfy their inquiries as to the excellent health which 
the present population of the city enjweyed. Governour Colden had 
a century ago spoken well of the climate; and he himself had strong 
reason to conclude from the ude of emigration which found its way 
to New-York, that the sanative quality of the air, the excellence of 
its locality, and the numerous blessings of the city were as well un- 
derstood and appreciated now as in the times of New-Amsterdam 
The members of the St. Nicholas Society at large, said Dr. Francis, 
have great reason to be satisiied with the physical health of the as- 
sociation during the past year. The period of mercantile disaster 
has passed away the experiment had been brought to an end: the 
uncertainties incident to the peculiar condition of publick affairs | 





the society had just toasted 














which they had recently experienced no longer annoy them. If any 
of them had suffered from the disorders of depletion, it beeame them 
now to be still more watelitul of the muschiels which depend upon an 
This was most effectually to be secured by the 


exercise of a liberal and extensive chanty at all 


EXCESSIVE pic thora 
times worthy the 
proposed objects OF the soc 
The curren 

their honest 


ety and ennobling to human nature 


y was now restored, and with ut the honest patrons of 


and benevolent samt had every reason to congratulate 

















themselves on their future prospects ihe conmercial metropolis 
was again the scene of efficie ndusiry and danng ente rprise 
Again, said Dr. Francis, if that attractive gx ess, Speculation, had 
In some Intances put in yeopardy ther fk e, she had in no case 
dethroned their reasor There was an wrent elasticity in the 
constitution of a son of St. Nici s Which torind se sad a calamity 
So ess of mind, blended with seundness of body and mtegrity of 
rpose Vi w pro characteris , the members of » as- 
sociation W md now t mo to ad ss Henee our 
lestivilles We ceted Ww eo ees a the pprebation 
ut the emine esentatives of other cvolent societies Dr 
Francis hopes every subsequent re er of the health of the 
society whom \ t decisi« ’ realter appoint to dis- 
‘ ‘ “ \é Vouk alvia vo mhaanc @ like lavoura- 
© statem . ‘ our and satisfaction tode. After 
s et ‘ \ s 0 the mental manifestations 
of the emiln ‘ derived froma knowledge of their 
et dev ent, « 1 uch he alluded in no parsimonious 
sudits to the worthy preside his rich costume of othice, he en 
nned upon them a cont bane the exercise of ther gastronom 
cal talents « eir W ed circume t alike worthy of thei 
le es shee ‘ d so consonant to the soundest principles 
of Hyygeia Dr. I + concluded by expressing his most fervent 
wishes for the vine ‘ r dividual members and the conti 
nued prosperity of the Society of St. Nicholas, and offered the fol 
low toast 
Ry Pr. Fran The nts of New-York, alike stinguished 1 
Ih ‘ Ne i ente se 
n i ‘ ‘ . hist " ‘ ustrated by 
“| 4 | wn “ » when he comes 
un Ways ‘ iis Wings.” 
iv 2.7 New-¥ i tt ue ew et them not 
forget thev a ers of st 
Ry ¢ D nok 
De e¢ ) " Niew-Amste \ Lest Voor goede 
Zeden en G s ‘ eit fende in arben 
Vertoonen ‘ we ‘ wrn ' 
Tran I 1) ‘ en New-A ‘ celebrated for 
wy . * ‘ ’ isihess, | atient 
" r.¢ pev\ample w t ‘ them descendants 
Ry Mr. Manager Ven WV un. —'T i How. Jeremiah Johnson 
' ! 
I WA ! ‘ ’ The wre secret of the 
\ N \ ' ra erst " with Vanke« 
‘ prise 
Ry Mr. Ste , f 1 1 our first Vice-President, 
Was ni 
Py the I’resident (hor De of Stew es: the eurne and se enying 
abours deserve t ee © meme 
Db. C. Colden, Esy., ¢ vurman of the Board, returned thanks, in 
hal eas nd offered t ing t 
behalf of his colleagues, and oflered the followin oast 
Our host—this day without a 
By Mr. James H. hip.—Wouter Van Twiiler, the first vernor of New 
Atriste an 
tv Mr Su iJ The emory of Dewnrtt ¢ itor His elory is borne 





down to posterity wate he eal cana 

By Mr. J. 7 The health of Peter G. Stuyvesant, the first presi 
dent of our socjet 

By Mr. Seeretary Lawrence. The historian of the New-Netherlands 
buried amid the quiet shades of Sleepy Hollow, may he soon again come 
forth to enlighten and to charm the world 

By Mr. Secretary H. Fish.—The health of our worthy treasurer, John 
Oothout, Esq 

Ry Mr. WD. Duer.—The memory of Abraham Van Vechten, late President 





of tue Albany St. Nicholas Society 
The President then read the following letter from Diederich 
Knickerbocker 
December 6th, 1838 
Myn ce le vnend Gulan 
Ik hab gez nyn schip cenaamt “ die Goede Vrouw,” van 
Albanie aan di Nieuw-Nederiandts, ende tier ben ik gevangt in het ystegen 
over Kinderhook 
wv Zekers lk ben bedroeft dat 1k can niet middag met u eeten 
Sihenken u gciassen ende drinken Oranje bowen Ik blyvve u getrouwr 
Vriend, DikDERICH KNICKERBOCKER 


vanck, tot Nieuww-Vork 


Aan Mynheer G. C. Very 


The President having retired, Mr. Vice-President Benson took 


the chair, and propose d, 


Verp 


The health of Gu } our Pres 


distingu 


tan 
shed statesman, and! 


anck, 


ent: the eminent scholar, 





During the evening the company were delighted by a vanety of 


glees, songs, ete., by the distinguished vocalists before named, and 


We 


schaps and pipes decorated with the orange 


by several members of the socpety Intist not ont mentioning, 


that, at the usual time, 


boven, were introduced. ‘The festivities terminated at a late hour, 


after an evening which recalled vividly to the minds of the members 


of the society, the habits, manners, and virtues of the olden time 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


DAVID DOLEFUL AND JEREMIAH CARY, 


BY ail STIMSON 


I nave little patience with a man who will let mishap scare his 
soul inte despondency Much less can | bear with one who will 
Henee is it that David 
Heaven forgive me the discharity, but I could 


whine at naught Doleful and myself are 


“at swords’ points ” 
flog that fellow with as good a will as that with which I now write 
him down an ass 


Continual whining has sadly marred nature's handiwork, and 


wrinkled David's face ike wet and pendent drapery. The corners 


of his expressive mouth, falling from their legitimate locale, rest 





upon his chin as if too wo-begone to support themselves; and his 
once corpulent nose now collapsed from excessive sighing, looks 
the victim of a rhunoplastick operation. Even his clothes, rich like 


ee 


— 
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their owner though they be, have a joyless sort of a set: Carlyle, 


with his strong imagination, might fancy that they wept 

David Doleful gave no brow-sweat for his handsome fortune, nor 
did merit, put to interest, win him talents, but the blind goddess 
dropped her treasure gratuitously in his path. ** It fell in his way,” 
as fat Jack says of Worcester’s rebellion, “and he found it.” Yet 
doth he gramble of his ill-fortune'! Wath the constitution of a horse 
and the health of a buck, he is ever whining about debility and in- 


ward aches! His wife is the best housekeeper in the country, his 


children dutiful and his domesticks faithful; s 





grumbleth he of 


* mismanagement,” * disobedience” and * extravagance.” 


He sold some bank-stock—it netted him an unexpected profit ; 
the next day he sold more, with greater gain; at which he cursed 
his stars because the previous sale had been a sacrifice! For many 
hours afterward he groaned gall and spleen, and thrice that day he 
With everything around him to ren- 


Always 


kicked his unoffending dog 
der him happy, David Doleful makes himself miserable. 
glowering over the dark side of the picture, his distempered ima- 
gination multiplies the horrours, and the dim perspective crowds with 


reth to himself its coun- 





forms of evil. Expecting mishap, he hag 
terfeit anxiety ; and, fancying that he is in the iron-armed embrace 
of the real Simon Pure, snivels like a whipped school-boy 

How unlike Jerry Cary! Jeremiah, little like his biblical name, 
save that he is full of harmony, never laments anything. * Ride sr 
sapis,”’ is his motto, and he is right. It es better to laugh than ery 
Ill-luck has often battered at his paticnce, but never 
disturbing its equanimity. Well do I recollect, how good-humour- 


edly at school he bore the flagellations due the peceadilloes of others 


ueceeded in 


In truth, he made the best of everything 

Nature had not formed his person in hee most classick mould, 
maugre whatever she had done for his mind. At school his face 
was distinctly freckled, his hair—in courtesy it was styled auburn; 
and his “ organ of smell’’—that was unequivocally snub. 

“ Never mind!” said Jerry, “1 shall not be troubled by the petti 
My face is my wgis.”’ In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, such a conclusion would have been correct, but Jerry was 


coats 
fated to stumble over the solitary exception; inasmuch as a young 
and rather handsome heiress, forgetting his defects of phiz, and se« 
ing only his contented disposition and intellectual worth, fell in love 
with kim one day, and he, very good-naturedly reeiprocating the 
compliment, married her 

from the church where the union 


had just been consummated, the vehicle upset, spilled the bride and 


Proceeding home in a carriage 


brides-maid, and broke a leg of the bridegroom 


It was, especially, mal-apropos—to break a limb upon such an 


occasion, and Jerry had as much reason to repine at the accident as 
} 


any one, similarly situated, could have, but he bore it with his usual 


good nature 

* Ah!" said he, one day in the last quarter of his damaged honey- 
moon, In answer to an expression of regret, endearinent and sym- 
pathy which had escaped his interesting spouse—* "Tis all for the 
best, Susy? I desired a 
accident, my love, business would not have allowed me so much of 
So, ha! ha! upon my word, I look upon it as one 


I do, inde ed ig 
' 


ittle in-door life Jesides, but for this 


your company. 


of the most fortunate events of my life 
“Now, now, you bear it too cheerfully! I declare you do'” ex- 


claimed his wife, tossing her pretty head a little 
“A broken leg so inopportunely is, to say the least, an 


—a rery little 
angrily 
excessive annoyance !" 

“Ha! ha! All for the best, my love 
that being ‘ flesh of my flesh, and bone of my bone,’ 


But stay’ I had forgotten 


you suller as 
much as I from these shingles and bandages 

Susan's first child was, unfortunately, born blind 
“Tt might have been worse. Let 


* Not so rer y 


unfortunate, after all!” said Jerry 
us thank an omniscient Providence that the dear little fellow is not 
club-footed. Surgery may, perhaps, remedy his sight ; and if it 
can't, why—why, after all, the faculty of seeing is so often abused— 
so often a curse to its possessor! It changed Lot's wife toa lump 
of salt, you know '” 

Such is Jeremiah’s philosophy ; and for all trials, great or small, 
he makes it applicable. 

His wife broke a pitcher—a costly one 

“ Dear me! What a pity!” said she, provoked at her own care- 


lessness 
* Not a whit 
Such an awkward handle! 
His chimneys were contrary. 
patience in smoky rooms ; Jeremiah, however, after fully ascertain- 
ing that with Ars house the awisance was incurable, forthwith began 


to extol the virtues of smoke, and it was not until after he had sold 


!* responded Jerry. ‘7 never liked that pitcher 
I'll get another.” 


There are few who can keep their 
I 


his bacon-making residence, and purchased an abode more conducive 
to comfort, that he would allow that smoke was noé an indispensa- 
ble necessary to civilized life 

His little blind boy withered and died, like a sunless rose, ere he 


could lisp * father !"* Susan had been a second time a mother, but 


her love for her first-born burned brightest, for to the pure flame of 
maternal love was added interest for the darkness which shrouded 
his vision like a continual night. Even so was the poor boy en- 
deared to the heart of his father. Sad indeed, then, was the cere- 
mony with which the little sufferer was consigned to the grave, 
where all are blind alike 

Thev returned to their dwelling 


no longer greeted their toot-fall—all seemed cheerless and desolate 


The prattle of the sightless one 


to Susan, and sitting down, she hid her face in her hands and wept. 
The heart of Jeremiah was sad, but not to abandonment, like that of 


his wife. He opened the Bible given him by his mother on her 


death-bed, and, drawing his chair near to Susan, read aloud that 


beautiful chapter wherein our Saviour asks for little children to be 
brought unto him, * for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

When he had concluded, he closed the book and clasped the hand 
of his wife affectionately within his own 

* Susan”—-said he, and his voice sounded like gentle musick in 
If he had 
Now he 


her ears—* let us not murmur. God is just—is merciful 
lived, it would only have been to grope through the world 
is in heaven, where to all, all is light. Let us deserve to meet hun 
there.” 

Only a few years afterward Jeremiah was reduced to compara- 
tive poverty. The bulk of his property had been invested in the 
stock of the bank, which failed, unable to pay a shilling on a dollar 
Thus compelled to dispose of his expensive establishment, change 
his style of living altogether, and, with his wife and four children, 
take to ** short commons,” his spirits did not desert him 

Said Jerry, * Never mind !"—two words which he never failed 
ered—* Never 





to throw at the teeth of every mishap which he encour 


I'm tired of riding ina carriage 


mind! I] like variety. I broke my 


n 





once. Walking ts an exercise that I need very mu 


le gin one 
Come, come, this is not so bad an affair after all—it will test the 
value of my friends. Besides, now, I can earn the bread we eat 
Ah! it will be a labour of love, and that enriches the soul! I 
can almost say that I am glad this accident has happened. I can, 
indeed |” 

Let no one think that our patient friend's philosophy is the apathy 
of the stick. It arises from no lack of sensitive and acute feelings, 


but from a benevolent determination to make the best of ererytheng 
This is the secret of his contentment under a load of mishaps and 
reverses 

Ever striving to render all around him happy, he ts 


a sterling 


never repining at the decrees of Providence, ke 1s a true 


friend ; 


Christian. 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 


REASONS FOR JOHN SMITH TO CHANGE HIS NAME. 
New-York, December 20, 1838 

Dear sin—There is a subject on which any one might be elo- 
quent, emphatick, energetick, but | fear there is no pen adequate to 
cunvey to you the importance of 1. [tis a curious subject, no less 
a one than to ask a man to change his name! 

* Smith, you will certainly have to change your name.” 

We thought at first of approaching you with a round robin, as the 
conspirators did in the oldeu time We intended to set forth the 
many and the cogent reasons why such a change should be made, 
and as our signatures would follow one another in a circle, the 


ringleader of so daring a proposition would never be known. On 


tl 
and I volunteered to incur the msk of vour taking offence—as if any 








whole, however, it was thought most advisable to write a letter, 


one of the name of Smith could take offence at a proposal of this kind 

‘To say your name is Smith is enough—it speaks volumes in itself. 
To be sure, it isa word of only one syllable, but look at the letters 
which compose it! They are, individually, the most contemptible 
in the alphabet, and always serve to usher in whatever ts pitiful or 
worthless, and there is no other method of conveying an impression 
of a Small—Mean—Insigniticant—Trashy—Humbug, but by ap- 
propriating the five initials—and these five initials what are they 
when combined—why suitu! 

No honest man would change his name for that of Smith even 
were it Sheepshanks, Pot, Kettle, Vinegar or Bellows, of which 
names there are many on record. He would not change any of 
these, objectionable as he thinks them, for one that would place 
him behind a screen all his life. No, he would not take the shadowy 
name of Smith, even under the expectation of inheriting an estate 
Not for the reason that no one of that name could by any possi- 
bility have an estate to bequeath, but that he would lose his personal 
identity 

I doubt whether there are at this day more than two men who 
could find any reasons strong enough to be induced to take the name 
of Smith. These two men—par nohile fratum—our two recent, 
glorious defaulters—they might find it convenient to preserve their 
incognito; and in what way could they effect it so completely as 
to veil themselves in this misty, gauzy apology of a man! 

Do you think the police-officers would ever run after a man by 
the name of Smitht They never pursue the crime, but the ermi- 
nal, and this criminal must have a name—is Smith a name—crgo, 
our two noble defaulters would remain unwhipped of justice even 
on the idle supposition that the government issued warrants against 


them ’* said Weller, sen.” Smith 


is an alibi in itself 
netick board, for they will be invisible to us; but, like Dr. Elliot- 


girls in London, this board will be no obstruction 


* Why don’t they prove an ali 
Let rogues, therefore, hide behind this mag- 





son's two hos} H 
to them 

Smith, therefore, ts a nonentity, a dead letter—a dead letter, 
The very 


did I say' Why, he that owns it is dead and buried 


playwrights make fun of it 
ters is made to say, “ Smith, Smith, Lam sure I have heard that 
Did you ever see a man that did not blush deep 


In a recent farce one of the charac- 


name before.” 
crimson when vou asked his name, if it be that of Smith? 





“alk or 
his shadow, Schleimel, I think, he was called ; 


what was that compared to the loss of the substance, for he that 


the man who lost 


loses his personal identity Is lost inde ed 

It has been often said that if you are in Broadway and call out 
Mr. Smith, every tenth man will turn; but if you call out John 
Smith, every other man will look round 

No Smith ever gets rich or gets fame; if by chance one of the 


name does a clever thing or writes a clever book, who can identify 
it? what Smith reaps the benefit of it? The honour is diluted to a 
homeepathick dose, and the Smith who ought to swallow the whole 
allopathick credit, gets only the millionth part of a diop to his share 

Do you think that the Messrs. Carvill or Harper would be so in- 


discreet, or so insane, as to buy the copyright of a work from any man 

by the ubiquious name of Smith’ 
Men never think of cal 

Carlo, Napoleon, Victoria, these are the names, but not Smith: a 


ng their dogs Smith. Cwsar, Pom; cv 


sensible dog would not answer to it. Young puppies might; those 


that are in their blind state must put up with it ull their eves wer, 
open, but no longer. If John Smith were to engrave his name on 
a dog's collar, tens of thousands would whistle tor him, for the 
name is Legion; nay, if ** Legion” were engraved on the collar of a 


t n the world would be to carry him 


tithe 


stray dog, the most natural 
toa Mr. John Smith 
Every man that wants to travel incog., either to « scape civilities 
or the penitentiary, calls huaself Smith; not Smith by itself, but 
Captain Smith. No woman faints on board a steamboat, or at the 
theatre, or in Niblo’s Garden, but there is a Dr. Smith, nav, several 
Drs. Smith, ready to officiate 
ious old Tom Smith, the famous blacksmith 





Good, honest, 


that once flourished in Courtlandt-street, told me that he often 
wondered and wondered, his name being S nith, that he should 


have been so foolish as to double his cognomen—that he should 


tack it to head and tail—Smith, the blacksmuh! However, said 


the poor, ve xed man, I thank heaven that I am not rich, for | might 





then have sent mv son to college, and as sure as fate he wou 


out a doctor, which would be worse than all 
A Dominie Smith might, perchance, die a bishop, 


but not 
to } »s | lined t lad holdir a , 
to his name; he climbs up the ladder by holding fast to the skirts 


of same patron saint. He ts not Bishop Smith, but the bishop o 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St 
Georgia or Maine 

} 


No one likes to relate an adventure of which a man by the 


Luke, or St. John, or the bishop of 


of Smith has been the hero, (can such a name belong to a hero’) he 
dreads the thousand and one questions that will pour out upon him 
—* Which Smith! 
What ts his first name! 

because the name of Nmith was 


anecdote has been smothered | 


Where does he live Has he a middle 1 inne 


Many a good joke, many an excellent 





Paradise could not hold all that have come and gone by the t 
of Smith. St. Peter would be afraid of a disturbance, he would not 
open the gates to let any more in, Lam convinced 


The proverb says, that if all lost things went to tl 





* moon, how 
full of good advice it would b« And I say that if all doctors went 
to Old Nick, how full of Smiths his furnace would be 

It is said that the legislature will not grant permission to a ma 
to chance his name unless it be one that has an improper mear 
such a one that he could not offer to a lady without’a blush, or: 
case of the expectation of an inheritance Read this letter to them, 
and they will see at once that Suatith is no name at all when inher 
tance is in question, and that a man does not only blush when oiler- 
ing it to a lady, but even to that august body the legislature them. 
selves Depend upon it, there will be no debate vou will receive 
your new name by return of mail 

I remain yours, in the hope of this change ; butalas! I shall know 
you no longer if vou are still to be John Smith, for crowds upon 


crowds are flitting before me, and all unreal. You will merge 


the mistv mass and become a hallucination. Adi 


CHARADES. 
1. 


My first—but how describe to thee 
What I myself scarce know '— 

The source of love and joy; to me 
Too oft, alas! of wo 

It is the gavest, saddest thing, 
That heaven to mortals gave. 

It dutters most on rapture’s wing, 


It withers o'er the grave 


My next I’ve sought, with toil and pain, 
In various realms to find, 

My search, alas! how very vain! 
Its home ts in the mind 


Mary, mayst thou, on whose dear breast 
My whole in beauty glows, 

Enjoy within that peace and rest 
My whovle alone bestows 


Up —up— Lord Ravmond, to the fight 
Gurd on thy bow of vew ; 

And see thv javelin’s point be bright, 
Thy falchion’s temper true 

For over the hull, and over the vale, 


My first is pouring its iron hail 


No craven he' yet beaten back, 


From the field of death he fled ; 
My second yawned upon his track, 
Ihe lion's lonely bed 4 
He smote the monarch in his lar, 
ar 





And buried his rage and anguish there 
At dawn and dusk my whole goes forth 
On the ladder’s topmost reund ; 
He looks to the south, and he looks to the » 
He bids the bugle sound ; 
But many a cheerless moon must wane, 
Ere his exiled lord return again ' 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDs. 


AwesTERN HEROINE.—The ladies who have received their juvenile 
education towards the vicinage of sun-down, though they may be 
deficient in tambour, filligree, and cross-stitch, have managed to pick 
up some startling accomplishments, which partake decidedly more of 
the useful than the ornamental. A lady in Arkansas, Mrs. McBride, 
has lately dist!nguished herself in such a way, as to be embalmed 
in a newspaper paragraph. 
gaged probably in some trifling occupation of elegant leisure ; mend- 
ing horse-shoes, or shaping axe handles for example, when she was 
mformed by one of her children that the dogs had treed a panther 
within halfa mile of the house. Having no ammunition, she sent 
to a neighbour's and procured powder and !ead, 
jets, loaded her gun, and proceeded to the place and brought down 
her game at the first fire. The report of the gun started up another 
panther near at hand, which ran up a tree, within half a mile of the 
She again loaded her gun, and killed the second also at the 
Such ¢ xploits re- 


She was sitting quietly at home, en- 


moulded some bul- 


other. 
first fire, from the top of one of the tallest trees. 
mind oneof the ancient history of this colony, when a sturdy yavrouw 
would shoot an Indian, if necessary, with as little remorse as Mrs 
McBride shot the panther. 

Not at HomE.—The Philadelphia Spirit of the Times tells the 
following story at the expense of one of its customers :—* T! 
yices of collectors, it is known, are various as they are sometimes 








renious—and more especially so with collectors of newspaper 
Ours has just related to us the following, wh 





ch being good 


OLS oe 
as well as late, we give it for the benefit of all parties. Dropping 
in at the place of business of a slippery customer, yest rday morn- 


Ing, he addressed the servant with -‘]s Mr. Butler within '"—* No: 
he is out of town.’—* When can I see him !'"—* I don’t know—have 
m'’'—* Yes; there is a small bill 
which I wish to settle.'—* Well,’ said the servant, * I don’t know 
whether he will return this week or not."—* But I wish to pay the 
—* Oh 





you any special business with hi 





vou Wish to pav him 
Pl ise 
Rae 

Butler 


_as Tam to leave town immediately 
He isup stairs, I'm think ng; 
take a chair, sir; your hat, if you please 


1 will call him 


Mr 


rw money 


to walk in ; 
will be with you in a moment.’ 

VENETIAN JusTice.—There 
j 


which all the goods in the chamber of the « 





by 
pro- 


so 


ly a law in Venice 


r 
log 1 hoear +} 
seceaseg vecame thie 


was forme 


It 
happened, on one occasion, a man died possessed of a considerable 
fortune in t ills, , Which he keptina portiol o under 
his pillow, and which, on his decease, Mons Cure proceeded, while 
the body was yet warm, to appropriate to 

naturally resisted, and kicked the priest down stairs 
Isition 


last moments 


of the priest who attended him tn his 





bonds, notes, ect 


his the he 
Phe cure 
The 
and de 
sO lal 


his decision few 


himself 


immediately preferred a complait to the tq holy 
fathers ordered the offender to pay a fine of ten francs ! 


that, in future, if any one dare to push 


lared 
his irreverence as to 


After t 


ecclesiasticks attempted to enforce so ticklish a law 


kill the priest, they should be fined twenty ! 

Eccentrictty.—A gentleman of original habits, the Baron de 
R., who has the mama of travelling on foot im search of the pietur- 
If he finds led 


g France ect nmpeded 


esque, is perambulatu any pros 

yaclamp of trees, or even by a wood, he immediately enters into 
an arrangement with the owner of the land, hires workmen, and 
without regard to expense has it all cleared away to open out the 


view, which, when rendered complete, he eujovs for a few days, 


and then departs, never, p rhay s, 
he wished to burn down a farm-ho 


1 not prevail on the owner to mdulge him 
I 


it again Onee, it is sav, 


ldings which destroved 


tu sce 
se and bu 


a tine prospect, 


i this freak of fanev 


} 
but could 





An ORIENTAL apotocur.—A blind man having contracted a vio 
t passion for a certain female, married her, coutrary to the advice 
oa his friends, who told him that she was exceed sy \ A 





ebrated physician at length undertook to restore biin 


sed his “ If [ should re 


ld be deprived of the 


tos 


ve blind man, however, de assistance 








cover my sight,”’ said he, * I shou love I have 
rmy wife, which alone renders me happy * Man of God,” 
ped the physician, * tell me, which s of the most consequence toa 
tional being, the attainment ol happiness, or the attamment ¢ 
truth 
IMPORTANCE OF ECONOMY IN TRIFLES.—Two commercial mer 
were lately d sputing about the extent and importance of the houses 
wh hev re presente d, whit one adduced as an instance of the ex. 
tent of the correspo de e of * his house,”’ the fact that thev saved 


ts “ Oh.” said the other, ** that is nothing; our hot 


sards of three hundred pounds a year by not putting 


this subject he betrayed 


I 


vo hundred pounds a year in ink by not putting strokes across the 


is€ saves 
dots over 
f male coquette; his de- 
e, never slept, and on 
mversation. Hk 


und beauty in many of those to whom he paid attention, which 


Burns anp women.—Burns was 





women, and ther not 


| 


re to please to gain 


too much vanity in lus ¢ 


was solely created by his own imaginations His earnestness of 
manner, and the power of his eve, made him a general favourit 


w“ 


f every Cal 


Many of his songs were on the lips and in the heart 
The knowledge of this fa 


th females. 


t seemed 





lan nymph. 


in any other subject of his ambition. 








) please him more t 
Seinsters.—Some of our fair readers, perhaps, are mnorant of 
origin of this term % they allow us to ¢ whten them 

Among our industrious a frugal cestors, It Was a maxim thata 

yung woman should never be marred until she had spun hers ‘ 

tol body, table and bed liner Fs mn this custom, all unmarrned 
women were termed spinsters—an appellation which they sull re 

all law proceedings , 

Cuart or HEALTH :— Lore, pliment of the heart growing 
out of an inordinate longing after something difficult to obtain. It 

icks persons of both sexes, generally hetween the ages of f n 
and thirty; some have been known to have it at the age of sixty. 

Sympt Absence of mind: giving things wrong names; ¢ 
ng tears nectar, and sighs zephyrs; a fondness of poetry ana 
musick ; gazing on the moon and stars ; loss of appetite; neglect of 
wsiness: loathing for all things —save one; blood-shot eyes, an 





1 constant desire to sigh. 

Effect.—A strong heart-burn; pulse high; stupidly eloquent eyes ; 
sleeplessness, and all that sort of thing. At times, Imaginations 
bright —howers of roses, winged cwpids, and buttered peas; and then 
again, oceans of despair, racks, torments, and pistols 

Cure—Get narried. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We acknowledge the receipt from Washington of the vo 












Sketches by Crayon ; there ts 80 evident a political bias throughout, that we 
must, though with reluctance, decline puoishing them Tae 7 son foes, 
however clever, with watca they abound, ithewise cé toute fo render [homin 
appropriate to our columns.— We have recewed from a German corre dent 

number of poetical translations tn Ats native language from M Hemans. Tey 
appear to be executed with sprit and fidelity, but wou better for the mert 


dian of Vienna than New~- York.—** Dramat 





tn suppostng thal we know any more than - 

room Vemust decline the contributions 

“x. FT. T.," * Vartan,” “*@ * Leon 

the theory of Storvesis at the disposal of 

unsuited to Our purpose To Amelia 

vetis must not be anne i af gentiemen fati to recogmre thet 
We admire the elegance of these enviable veils, bul t y disappr 
monopoitzing the hidden smiles wht wre dost upon these eons of 





luminous Congressional 
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Isay 


The Lady's Book.—W< 


cheerfully avail o 





OR 


irselves of the con 
mencement of a new volume, to say a word or two in behalf of t 
really valuable periodical Modest and unassuming, as becomes 3 
lady's book, it is, nevertheless, a most agreeable, well-stored a 
diversified miscellany, full of choice and ca} tal contributions f1 
» best of our native writers, in addition to which it not unfre 
que ntly furnishes original articles that bear the stamp of foreign a 








celebrate ] | ircntace Here, for example, in the wary number 
now before us, we find the prod icthions of Mrs. Siourney, Mrs 
Hale, Mrs Cornwa!! Baron W: son, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs Il. B. Stowe, 
Mrs. Buchanan, Miss Leslie, Miss Miles, Grenville Mellen, ¢ 

W Everest, W B Tappan, . Fy y Professor Alden, and 
many others not unknown to fame, making altogether a host of con 
tributors, of which any publisher might be justly proud All w n 
we have named are, we believe, permanent correspondents The 
truth is, our frend Godev, (than whom, we take this ¢ sion paren- 
thetically to sa a kinder or a better « not be lou s¢ sen 
the true course to make his Book attractive d pe f In these 
times of stirring competition, he who would prosper must strive 

and, actir gf upon this maxim, he has! oured d entiyv 1 tu fa 

behind the general progress. Wisely avoiding a system of paltry 
economy, he has been liberal m his outlays, both as regards mere 


j 











mechanical appearances, and also in reference to the richer material 
that supplies his pages. His Book is neatly printed and handsomely 
embellished, and his list of corres dents needs no eulogium 
Many of the names it embraces are of tl e whom tt has long ce 
lehted us to honour, and who have ofte ven grace and zest to our 
own pages Under the judicivus editorial mat ment of Mrs. Hale 
and Miss Leslie, the Lady's Book has gained a high literary stand 
ing; and as their services are to be cor ed, the work, of course, 
will ma 1 the positioa it has acquired I i from the variety 
of its contents it offers inducements to readers of both sexes, it is 
more especially devoted to the ladies; ¢ tadvocates their mnterest 
with becoming spirit, while, at the same time, it supplies a es 
expressly intended for their gratificatn It is published monthly 
vw L. H. Godey, Philade phia, at three dollars per i 

{ ‘ s It s expected that the Croton river will be 
lowi ly much our tthe year “41. What 
acdav ot lonee V ¢, that sees our Vast po; ition plent y 
sup] 1 with pure, soft water’ It she 1 be celebrated im 
ner wor 0 i casion Ne man should be yr viles ‘ d to wear 
i ng face on that duy, nless it were Mr. Kr pp, the worthy t d 
\ il whose vocat t has been to supply our citizens with “* pure 
spring” water A we und powerf ment will be put into the 

ds of the tem peo ind the cold water and moonshine 








New-York is as superfluous as a fifth wheel for a coach 


the community an adeguate support’ 


men will be almost tipsv—with excitement Let there be, on that 
occasion, a grand f 4 constructed in the Park, and another or 
ve Battery, i jet the whole city quali the spark r element 
ec health o ‘ tors and builders of the Croton water-works 
Chim rofl hell W s the beautil custom of chimur ‘ 
so totally out of use in this musical e:ty In Philadelphia and Bo 
o tis m ! vorne, especially inthe summer season, ml we 
never heard that the effect was other than grateful to all hearers 
There ts no! ck whoch appeals to the syn es of so many at 
thes e mone ry which is more se@othin d beneti ! t 
fluence We | eo thought that there was no fict t 
story of the Russ obleman, who was diverted from the commis 
sic of the « neotu der, by the recollections and associations of 
S ¢ sol y I cence awakened by suddenly hea the 
ime of the bells of St. Petersburgh. What is become of the « 
g bells of Trinity ¢ r 
\ ] k bu s.—The workmen continue | yer 
ipon the new Exrchar , and its ck proportions beg To low 
and ass ‘ 1 imposing ar I symmetrical s ri A short d 
P »ve, in Wall-street, the new Custom.-/ s fts higher at 
r, every day, its white marble front These two bu Ww 
« orm mo ments the taste and enterprise of the co ‘ 
The catio s ‘ vid for the eres 1 ew ! 
ovr A n ‘ rary Bro Way, Opposite the Athe blote 
This str ture ta to ot brown lreestone, a very a r riate ¢ 
4 | material, olbttained from the qnarries of our own state 
New thea —We learn that the ground in Chatham-street, near 
the corner of Roosevelt, has been leased for the crection of a new 
veatre. The location ts an eligible one, but another theatre for 


Would ut 


not be wise to wait until the theatres now in cxistence receive from 


Theatrical—ne 


} ! 


cecl 


Lor 








Kuo 


5 


ys, ete.—If the legitimate drama be on the 


ine, it cannot be for the waut of new plays We learn from the 
don correspondence of the Star, that the theatrical market is 
¥ to be liberally supplied the comimg season. A new tragedy, 
ed on the tragick tate of Rizzio is in preparation at Covent 
e! Bulwe s writing a plav, of which Salvator Rosa will be 


It w € produces be y Phe adventures of the 
tare of a romantick and dramatick nature Jerrold is busy on 
w five t Bernard on another. Knowles has a new 
on the Ihe story is historical, and founded on the well. 
wn merdent of the vespers of Palermo The subject has been 

nes atte ce d most recently by a modern French 

d by Mrs. Hemans But we beleve it has, as yet, formed 
dat of ho successtul stage-play We cannot doubt that 
wiles will do rt tice A new opera trom Rooke, the author 


of Amilie, may be expected We hope it w:ll re ich us before 
Shirret? and ¢ ive Us A new farce by Haynes Bayly, (deci- 
dedly the n sucee of | sh farce-writers,) has been pro- 
duced e Havimarke It is called Mr. Greentinch Dickens's 
Oliver Tw iN nas Nickleby have been successfully drama 
t ! l tter piece, Mrs. Keeley played the part of Smike 
\ \ “ s to draw at Drury-Lane. We see the Lon 


wers a ’ ee, flaming letters, a * 1, 


" te of Van Amburgh, 
one Mr 


Washington Warre n, of 











I’ s A ne eres of Dr. Bartlett's widely-circulated and 
Ny-conduct ul, the A n, has been commenced with the 
cew-vear It Makcs a tv til apy arance, and presents ne w ciaims 
the liberal support ¢ ¢ community The Expos is the 
title of a weekly journal, recentiy commenced in this city, by 
Lo Fitzgerald ‘Tasistro ] s printed ina good style, and has, 
thus far en edited w talent and good taste We do not doubt 
tw t »ay lane I e establishment The old 
\ Ih G has been revived by a son of the 
original « r and proprietor as entered, we trust ia 
prosperous career der the ausjices of M oseph il Bockingham 
lhe B uM conducted and published by Mesars 
MJilton and Ar t the title of an excellent mont Vv publheation, 
wh we are always } to see upon our table It is worthy an 
extensive s ppeort 
fim Wi perceive itsome ol the omnibus managers 
have taken our tas to the propriety of draw Yup the vehicies 
close to t ‘ e, for the 7 wee of admitting or nye out 
pranat t ] i ‘ La V si } Nave freluse tO cross a 
n y stre »¢ er ’ “ ‘ ias tone on on 
tlhe part ol d ‘ . ry mh t ired t ‘ cat er apa ti 
conve ct This s tis not ol rt ! Hportanes to call 
for an especial or ince from the Ma flor il Omnibuses are 
et ed the | K « vernence, it is oper t it that conve 
nie e shoul co ed with deference dad attention 
V N S cx on } s We are glad to see that 
Mr. Simm v ‘ ectures, at Clinton-Tlall, on the Maglish 
yet ve ed crowded and tashior e audiences 
An luc ‘ two iwceeding Ones on S ikspeare 
‘ ead on de er la third on Milton is advertised for 
M ! Wi i those « r readers who have not 
eard Mr. S Ww t wy have a rare tellect evtertan 
me I ‘ ‘ oOnist ave ever heard His «tyle is 
r t \ st ces ol trate © rema my 
{ ‘ ‘ | | present course « ectures has, 
ct we ( n | i est attended ever un 
der <¢ ‘ 
\ Wi cceived from Messrs. Lee and Blanchare 
fe 1] < ‘ sO volume from the hek pen ol 
{ |) ‘ i j ve also sued a new 
we Mr. k ‘ ‘ ‘ K It us adn 
‘ \ ‘ t several ed Doyot 
oran Ex to N Cire ‘es Ste rt, is the titie « i 
er ’ ec © pre ‘ Messrs Harper Ite i 
ve ‘ ’ ‘ ect me une t : 
New-Gre ‘ vriite ensed and attractive style 
VD § ‘ Phe ex tion of | 
e Stuvve | ‘ ‘ closed on Saturday 
. ‘ ‘ Z Mir. Dw Y out one tho 
* 1 ere ‘ vw city, and to the cou 
m ’ ‘ ‘ “ t uj We mel py 
t t Mr. D y of New-S i state o f 
‘ { put press 
“, d yporite ne jour 
LB P ( | t position tor the har 
whi t . to \ i of the kind we have 
ever teste ] ‘ v t ad sotte ’ the hair has 
eon ' ¥ " 4 vw demand for which 
aire v« . 5 Sits ane properties be 
come wor 
The ch \ ) \\V e seon a little book, very 
me y ] (arte Sty i-street, and lor sa 
y all the t ‘ i ec t account of all the ¢ renhes 
tin New-York, f e time of the first place of worship im the 
fort, at the fuot ef Droadwey, to the present day, with the successive 
preachers The work a afs to us a very pretty and appropriate 


holiday present to the young, at tis searon, and contauing much 


valuable information for the old 
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NEW MUSICK. 


Te following are the words of Mr. Horn’s beautiful new melody, 
as sung by Mrs. Horn at the recent concerts and musical sorrees. 
it is a production of exquisite merit, and must of course become 
universally popular. It has just been published by Davis and Horn, 
No. 411 Broadway. It isa fault in the copy before us, that the 
author’s name is omitted. It should have been given in the title- 
page ; but we presume the composer found the words in the newspa- 
pers as usual, and does not know himself to whom he is indebted for so 
much sweet poetry. Can any of our correspondents enlighten us upon 
this subject’ We should like to know who the bard is, and it would 


PORTRAIT OF PROSPER M. WETMORE. 


of our gifted townsman, Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq. It is one of 


' the best things that have emanated from the pencil or burine of either 


artist. A copy is hanging in our private office, and it seems almost 
an identity of the fine writer it portrays. It 1s one of the series of 
our PORTRAIT GALLERY, Of which Irving, Halleck, Bryant, Willis, 
and Sprague, have already appeared. It will enrich the pages of the 


| Mirror soon after the publication of one of Ward's chef-d’aurres, en- 
| graved by Jerdan, one of the most skilful artists in America, of whom 


be gratifying to find that he is a native writer; but we presume It | 


will, like “ I’ve been roaming,” “ Allan Water,” etc. turn out to be 
the effusion of some one of the old poets. 





ALL THINGS LOVE THEE—SO DO I. 


Gentle waves upon the deep, 
Murmur soft when thou dost sleep , 
Little birds upon the tree, 

Sing their sweetest songs for thee ! 
Cooling gales with voices low, 

In the tree-tops gently blow, 

When in slumber thou dost lie, 

All things love thee—so do I 


When thou wak’st, the sea will pour 
‘Treasures for thee to the shore ; 

And the earth, in plant and tree, 
Bring forth fruit and flowers for thee ! 
Whale the glorious stars above 

Shine on thee like trusting love : 
From the ocean, earth and sky, 

All things love thee—so do I. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


MUSICK AND POBTRY. 


On these exhaustless subjects, Mr. P. F. White intends to delivera 
lecture at the Boston Lyceum. This gentleman is a graceful poet 
and achaste musician, and his compositions have met with universal 
favour. Washington Irving and ‘Thomas Moore have both spoken 
of his lyrical productions in terms of warm commendation. The 


efforts of such men as Horn, White, and Henry Russell, cannot be | 


too highly appreciated. ‘They would be cherished in any community 
having the least pretensions to taste or refinement. We have before 
usa letter from Thomas Moore, written to a friend in this city, from 
which it appears that Mr. White stands high in the estimation of that 
unrivalled minstrel. 


- 


| 


i| 


7 


very little at present is known. We feel quite certain that the sub- 
seribers to the Mirror will be astonished, as well as delighted, at the 
fidelity to nature and exquisite finish of these two elegant works of 
art. We hope to be able to place the first before them in the course 
of the present month, and the second very soon thereafter. We 
shall continue the poRTRAIT GALLERY oF THE Mirror, until we 
have published accurate likenesses of all our native writers, male and 
female, entitled to such a distinction. 


MISCELLANY. 





Curar ancus.—A gentleman in this neighbourhood received, the 


| other day, an appalling communication from his correspondent in 


Edinburgh. The latter, after having written a letter to his friend, in 
which he states, that “if anything new happens before the hour of 


vost, I shall not fail to acquaint you,” dropped down in an apoplec- | 
, 1 ) ppe pop 


tick-fit end expired. The clerk who wrote the letter to the dictation 
ofthe master, upon learning this melancholy catastrophe, added, ina 
postscript, ‘ Since writing the above, J have died ;” and the letter was 
despatched accordingly.— Scotch paper. 

Tue Kino's anms.—A country fellow left his village one summer, 
and went to Windsor, for the loyal purpose of beholding his late ma- 
jesty. On his return home he was asked by his nehbour if 
the sight had answered his expectations. “Loch!” said the clod- 
hopper, “I was never so disappointed in all my life; why do yon 
know now, that his arms were for ali the world like the arms of any 
of us common men; and I wish I may die if I hadn't heard a thou- 
sand times that the arms of the king were a lion and a unicorn.” 

Connubiat BLiss.—It has been recorded by some anti-connubial 
wag, that when two widowers were once condoling together en the 
recent bereavement of their wives, one of them exclaimed, with a 
sigh, ** Well may I bewail my loss, for I had so few differences with 
the dear deceased, that the last day of my marriage was as happy as 
the first." ‘ There [ surpass you,” said his friend, * for the last 
day of mine was happier.”’ 


A scors.—A drunken fellow being asked by a publican “to 
pay his score,” amounting to ten pots of beer, replied, ‘* No, no, 


| wait till I've had twenty, and then it may be a score indeed.” 


4 Tuearricat ANecpore.—There was a drunken pantomimist of the 


; 3 || name of Wood, who was once attached to Manly’s company. This 
Inman has painted and Parker has engraved an admirable portrait | : 


fellow wished to appear in a speaking part, and at a very short notice 
found himself entrusted with the character of Orano, in the play of 
| Pizarro. This gentleman has to deliver an account of Alonzo's de- 
| portment in the battle-field, and of his final captivity by the Spaniards 
Sheridan’s words bothered poor Wood, who, at the appointed time, 
marvellously distempered with drink and fright, delivered himself, 
in choice cockney vernacular, of the following condensed report 
I seed him up—and—I—saw'd him down, 
And then—1I—I—saw’d him taken prisoner. 
“Did ye?” roared Manly from the back of the boxes, “then I'll 
saw you off, Mister Wood, as a useless log, Mister Wood. Come 
round here for your week’s salary, Mister Wood, and then cut your 
stick, Mister Wood !” 

THE TAVERN DINNER.—A party of bon-vivants who recently dined 
at a celebrated tavern, after having drank an immense quantity of 
wine, rang for the bill. The bill was accordingly brought, but the 
amount appeared so enormous to one of the company, (not quite so 
far gone as the rest,) that he stammered out it was quite impossible 
so many bottles could have been drank by seven persons. ‘ True, 
sir,”’ said Boniface, “‘ but your honour forgets the three gentlemen 
under the table,”” 

Cavtion To Lapies.—‘ You are the very person I wanted,”’ said 
a lady at a ball the other evening, to an officer of the Guards; “ you 
must dance with Miss Come, I'll introduce you to her.” 

| “Excuse me, I am no dancer “Oh, but you can’t refuse now. 
She is a very pretty girl, and has thirty thousand pounds.” “ Why, 
really, I am not a marrying man myself--but, if your ladyship 
pleases, ]’/l mention her to our mess.”’ 





” 


DaMaGks FoR A HEARTHREAK.—A young lady in Vermont has re- 
cently recovered no less than twenty-two thousand dollars from her 
sweetheart, who had broken his promise to marry her. 


EARLY DREAMS. 


Oh! never another dream can be 
Like that early dream of ours, 
When the fairy, Hope, lay down like a child, 
And slept amid opening bowers. 
Little we recked of our coming years, 
We fancied them just what we chose, 
For whatever life's after lights may be, 
It colours it first from the rose 


a 
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